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Dr. Long to the Churches - 


What He Saw and Heard in Europe 
Constrains Him to Write to His Brethren |} 


Dr. Ralph H. Long 


THE best description of the situation 
among our Lutheran brothers in the 
war-stricken countries of Europe is 
found in the words of St. Paul to the 
Church at Corinth: “We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we | 
are perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, 
but not destroyed.” Everywhere there 
are painful evidences of perplexity and 
persecution, but there is also evidence 
of a deepened faith and confident hope 
in God. 

Millions of people are homeless be- 
cause of persecution and the ravages 
of war. In Sweden alone there are 
240,000 refugees, most of them Luther- 
ans, from Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Poland. Our 
brethren in Sweden have opened the 
doors of Christian love and sympathy 

(Continued on page 9) 
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With One Accord 


THE Lutheran churches in the United States and Canada celebrate 
V-E Day with thanksgiving that is ecclesiastical and spiritual as well as 
international and secular. It is our conviction that the victory of the Allied 
powers has divine favor and approval. 

The Lutheran Church in its European distribution was at first wooed 
and was then attacked by the Nazis. Early promises to congregations and 
churchmen were not kept, and as the power of political leaders grew they 
interfered more and more with the ministry of the Gospel. 

There was for a while what posed as a beneficent social system under 
which the products of man’s stewardship of earth’s natural resources were 
distributed more equitably. National Socialism promised to level upward 
the ranks of society by reducing the burdens of the poor; but they failed. 

The unlimited ambition of Mr. Hitler and his associates to achieve world 
domination by using might to suppress right made war on the divinely 
bestowed authority of the true state. It was in defense of a way of civil life 
that could enjoy God’s blessing that Canada and the United States have 
been in this war and have now emerged victorious. For this we are thanking 
Him and praying that we may continue worthy of doing His will. 
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THE CHURCH 


INTHE MEWS ..------ &4y G& Elson Kigh 


Pay up in Illinois 

ANYONE who has lost money on 
churches or church institutions ought 
to get his money back, says the Illinois 
Conference of the Augustana Synod. 

A dozen years ago, when stock and 
bond prices were scraping bottom, a 
multitude of mort- 
gages were being 
settled at fifty cents 
on the dollar. In- 
vestors who lost 
money on church 
securities under 
such conditions 
should now be re- 
imbursed, according to the Conference. 

The Illinois Conference adopted a 
resolution acknowledging moral re- 
sponsibility for all Augustana Lutheran 
institutions and churches within its 
borders. It owns or controls two hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions. 


Nolde influences people 

“LARGELY as the result of the efforts 
of a Philadelphia clergyman,” says the 
correspondent of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, “the rights of individuals, as 
well as the rights of nations, will be 
incorporated in the San _ Francisco 
Charter.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, professor at 
the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, 
presented to the American delegation 
the proposal for a commission on hu- 
man rights, which will draw up an in- 
ternational bill of rights safeguarding 
religious liberty throughout the world. 

Dr. Nolde took the initiative at a 
meeting between the American con- 
sultants and Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, and proposed four changes 
in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
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Representatives of industrial and 
agricultural organizations were quick 
to support the Nolde proposals. Wide 
support has been assured among rep- | 
resentatives of other nations. 

The proposals include a pledge by 
all nations to “secure for their inhab- 
itants without discrimination such fun- 
damental rights as freedom of religion, 
speech, assembly and communication, 
and to a fair trial under just laws.” 


One hope for Germany 

“With the breakdown of the whole 
totalitarian system, the church in Ger- | 
many will find itself the only body with 
cohesion and a clear message,” declares 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council of 
Churches, who has arrived in New 
York City. 

The underground resistance move- 
ments which have existed in many 
parts of Europe cannot be counted on 
for constructive leadership. “The re- 


sistance movement is magnificent and | 


its members have shown great cour- 
age,” says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, “but it 
has too little cohesion or permanent 
values to create by itself a new basis 


of society. 


“On the other hand, the church, | 
which has stood firm under the test of | 
terrific crises, and is more alive than | 
ever, is ready to seize the opportunity | 


to speak to the masses who have lost 


all sense of bearing because of the dis- _ 


appearance of the framework in which | 


they have lived before.” 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is one of three 
European churchmen visiting America 


for conferences regarding the future | 


of the World Council of Churches. 
Other Europeans are Dr. G. K. A. Bell, 


bishop of Chichester of the Church of | 
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England, and Dr. Mare Boegner, pres- 
ident of the French Protestant Federa- 
tion. They will attend a three-day ses- 
sion of the American Committee of the 
World Council, May 17-19. They will 
speak at various church assemblies 
throughout the United States. 


Peace plan for Germany 

THE archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril 
Garbett, also believes that upon the 
German churches must rest the work 
of reconverting Germany. 

“Though little is known of the 
churches in Germany, there is no doubt 
that as the Nazi terror is overthrown, 
there will be found churches and con- 
gregations which have kept the lamp 
of faith burning and have secretly de- 
plored the crimes committed by their 
rulers,” he says. 

“On the German churches above all 
will rest the heavy responsibility of 
bringing their people to a repentance 
of their crimes. 

“The future peace of mankind will 
depend largely upon the birth of a new 
spirit in Germany. Where there is no 
repentance, forgiveness is immoral, if 
by forgiveness we mean the readmis- 
sion of the offender to the fellowship 
he has broken and treating him as if he 
had committed no wrong. It would not 
be Christian but unchristian if we said 
we forgave a Germany which showed 
no sign of a change of heart.” 


The Devil did it 

Now we see the Devil, says Com- 
monweal, Roman Catholic weekly. Ever 
since the eighteenth century, the opti- 
mists have been telling men that they 
were naturally good. They said that 
kings and priests were responsible for 
evil in the world. 

“Mankind has increasingly accepted 
their flattery and denied the existence 
of the Devil,” says Commonweal. 

The horrible story of Nazi atrocities 
should again make us aware of the 
mystery of evil, “a mystery on which 
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the modern world has insistently turned 
its back.” 

“We see how easily a good and in- 
dustrious and learned and talented peo- 
ple can in a few brief years” lose its 
feeling of shame regarding mistreat- 
ment of defenseless persons. “And we 
must again be mindful of the Devil, be 
mindful of the great mystery of in- 
iquity, be mindful of the vast import- 
ance of ever keeping fresh one’s own 
sense of ashamedness.” 


What Europe needs 

THE Committee for Christian Recon- 
struction in Europe has issued a state- 
ment listing types of aid being sought 
by churches in various countries 
through the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. 
The statement, received from London 
by Religious News Service, itemizes 
church needs as follows: 

Norway: Temporary church build- 
ings and parish halls; Bibles, hymn 
books, and Communion vessels; invita- 
tions to students of theology to foreign 
universities. 

Finland: Residential training center 
for parish lay workers in the Lutheran 
Church; people’s high school for youth 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church; the- 
ological scholarships for Lutheran and 
Orthodox;.. help for evacuated and or- 
phaned children. 

Holland: Supplementing pastors’ sal- 
aries; automobiles for church leaders 
and bicycles for parochial clergy; tem- 
porary buildings to replace destroyed 
churches; aid for journal for evacuees, 
deportees and prisoners of war; schol- 
arships for emergency theological fac- 
ulty; Bibles and service books. 

Belgium: Help for pastors and for re- 
establishing evangelistic missions. 

France: Temporary church buildings; 
supplementing pastors’ salaries; schol- 
arships; theological books published in 
other countries during the war. 

Greece: Cloth for clerical robes; help 
in rebuilding 1,000 destroyed churches. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


A Curious situation was recently re- 
vealed in Belgium when a Jew applied 
for the annulment of his daughter's 
marriage. The girl had married to es- 
cape deportation during the Nazi oc- 
cupation; her husband is an inmate of 
an old folks’ home. The case has re- 
vealed that the course pursued was a 
frequent one—‘‘white” marriages, as 
they were called, between Jewesses and 
Christians for protective purposes dur- 
ing the occupation. Many of these mar- 
riages were disinterested gestures of 
kindness on the part of those who pro- 
tested the oppressive actions against the 
Jews. In some cases, however, the Jew- 
ish family paid an allowance to the 
husband for the use of his name. That 
may be true in the particular case cited. 
Nevertheless some of these acts of con- 
venience and protection turned into 
genuine love affairs and real marriages. 
The subterfuge was made easier by the 
abrogation of the normal Belgian cus- 
tom of requiring a notice of a few days 
before the ceremony could be per- 
formed. 


a 


At a Recent forum held in Boston’s 
Ford Hall, Dr. Rayford Logan of How- 
ard University addressed a large au- 
dience on the subject, “What the Negro 
Wants.” This was also the title of a 
book the speaker had recently pub- 
lished. He stressed the Negro’s desire 
for equality of opportunity and human 
dignity. It was considered significant 
and encouraging that no one raised the 
question of social equality; but the 
master of ceremonies, a white man, of- 
fered a quiet comment to the effect that 
Negroes “flock to the forum only when 
there is a Negro speaker, while the 
forum earnestly welcomes them to at- 
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by Julius F Seebach 


tend on all occasions.” The remark | 
caused S. W. Garlington, Associate Ed- | 
itor of The African, to address his: 
brothers of color, through the New) 
York Times (March 26): “This seems} 
to point up an obvious weakness of our 
largest minority—that too often it only 
becomes interested in things that have} 
a special interest to it, and ignores 
many important issues which of neces- 
sity will also help determine the 
Negro’s future.” It was an observation 
that has an even wider application be- 
yond the Negro race. 


i 


The Town of Nijmegen in the south-#f 
ern Netherlands, after a recent bomb- 
ing, mingled hope with their fears that 
the attack might be repeated. The rea- 
son rests with a falling bomb that was 
a dud. After an uneasy wait the au- 
thorities decided to take the dud apart, 
To their amazement they found theif 
shell packed with pre-war Dutch sil 
ver and copper coins. Said the Nij- 
meegsch Dagblad with great satisfac 
tion, “The Nazis are suffering from s 
great a shortage of shrapnel and ar 
in such a hurry to manufacture addi-f 
tional bombs that they were forced +t 
use these costly metals in minted form 
as a filling for their eggs.” It is not ta 
be concluded that the Numeasned! 
wanted to be shot through with money, 
but they could use if it it came in a dud] 
Now, however, their chance seems re- 
mote. 


The Middle East has an “Arab 
League.” It came into being at Caire 
near the end of March, but it is still fan] 
from being completed. In their sessions 
the Arab “states” went so far as to sign 
a constitution containing 21 article 
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dealing with the usual matters of or- 
ganization, but expressing two decisions 
that may or may not be significant—l. 
“to promote co-operation among mem- 
ber states, particularly in matters of cul- 
ture, trade and communications”; 2. to 
meet in consultation when any mem- 
ber is threatened with aggression, or 
when any internal trouble rises. In the 
latter case the matter must be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the League 
as a whole. It is a lofty program, and 
one particularly hard to be carried out 
by rulers with whom the feud’s direct 
action is second nature, and who have 
also hitherto depended on grants and 
subsidies from their more powerful 
neighbors—Russia, England and France, 
for instance—which payments were 
really based on the Arab’s nuisance 
value. Unfortunately, the people as a 
whole profited little from these grants, 
except as a very little trickled down to 
stave off starvation for the masses. It 
remains to be seen whether the lofty 
promises will reach their level. 


Those Whose hatred of all things 
German has been wholesale and indis- 
criminate might well pay attention to a 
recent item offered by the Religion 
Division of Britain’s Ministry of Infor- 
mation. It recites the story of a Ger- 
man war chaplain, now in an Allied 
prison camp, who has been identified 
as a member of the German Confes- 
sional Church’s opposition movement. 
While serving as a chaplain he wrote a 
stirring pamphlet in defense of the 
Jews. He took every chance to urge 
his fellow Christians to take a definite 
stand against many features of Nazism. 
In this pamphlet he describes the mod- 
ern parallel of superstition with that of 
the Middle Ages thus: “Instead of 
witchmania it is Jewmania, which in- 
spires orgies of our allegedly enlight- 
ened era.” He exhorts Christians “in- 


- stead of searching for a scapegoat, and 


singing of hatred” to repent and ac- 
knowledge their own guilt: This is a 
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fair example of what has been growing 
constantly stronger in the Confessional 
and other branches of Protestantism in 
Germany, and not the least manifesta- 
tion of it is the widespread devotion 
and Christian service of the church’s 
laity. 


Spain’s little dictator, Franco, is 
squirming on a very hot seat of stolen 
authority. He knows his former com- 
rades, the Falangists, distrust his in- 
tentions toward them; he realizes both 
the Monarchists and the Church would 
prefer to get along without him; there 
can be no doubt the oppressed people 
of the land hate him. So he is trying 
very hard to pad and air-condition the 
seat of power with reforms, the sub- 
jects of which in themselves condemn 
him. They are: 1. the clearing of the 
prisons of those shut in for political 
reasons; 2. the stopping of political ex- 
ecutions; 3. the re-establishment of a 
minimum of civil liberties, which would 
still leave much to be desired; 4. a cor- 
responding measure of freedom for the 
press and speech. These do not indicate 
a change of conviction in Franco. They 
are simply symptoms of a frantic haste 
on his part to show to the Allies how 
good a boy he could be with their favor. 
But Franco’s hopes are vain. In his 
heart he knows that the Allies have 
him slated to be swept out the door. ~ 


British Bits: British inventors -are 
confident they will have a radar device 
ready after the war that will make 
plane collisions in the air impossible. 
... The Sunday Dispatch of London in- 
forms its readers that every half hour 
of each day of 24 hours a British naval 
action is being fought somewhere on 
the Seven Seas. . . . The British spark- 
plug is reported to last four to five 
times longer than any other. They 
quote President Roosevelt as authority 
for the statement that all U.S. Flying 
Fortresses at British bases have been 
fitted with these plugs since 1940. ... 


THE CHURCH SUFFERS 
IN SLOVAKIA 


By JOHN KOVACIK, Pastor, 
St. John's Church, Lansford, Pa. 


EvEN as the German armies are being 
driven back from Czechoslovakia, the 
Nazi puppet-dictator in that country 
engaged in a final act of violence 
against the Lutheran Church. The pop- 
ular and widely respected Lutheran 
leader, Bishop Samuel Stephen Osusky, 
was arrested (October 22, 1944) and as 
spring began in 1945 he was still being 
held. 

Arrested at the same time were other 
prominent pastors and leaders. Efforts 
were made to force the Lutheran 
Church to conform to the latest de- 
mands of the Nazi-supported dictator, 
Msgs. Joseph Tiso. 

“We ask our parishes which are en- 
during such hardships to remain calm 
and steadfast in the faith, and to per- 
severe, resolute and unmovable, in their 
work,” read a statement issued during 
the recent emergency by the Regional 
Church Council in Bratislava. 

“In the absence of their pastors and 
teachers, members of the Regional 
Council must undertake to organize 
regular services in the parishes and 
among scattered congregations. All 
branches of parish life must be carried 
on to the best of each one’s ability.” 

Persecution of the Lutherans in 
Czechoslovakia has been complicated 
by a Catholic-Protestant rivalry which 
has been heightened as a result of Nazi 
conquests. The situation has been es- 
pecially serious in Slovakia. Here the 
Lutheran Reformation was well estab- 
lished in the sixteenth century and by 
the end of that century 90 percent of 
the people were Lutheran. In the 
seventeenth century severe persecu- 
tions began. In the years 1670-80, Lu- 
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therans in Slovakia lost more than 900 
churches. More than 700 pastors and 
teachers were imprisoned, and most of! 
them perished from maltreatment and | 
starvation. 

As a result of the edict of toleration | 
decreed by the Emperor Joseph II in 
1781, the persecution was ended. This} 
brought about a revival of the church, 
but progress was difficult inasmuch as} 
the Roman Catholic clergy exercised a 
great influence under the government}} 
until the end of the Austro- Hungarian | 
Empire in 1918. : 

When Czechoslovakia was established |} 
as an independent republic in 1918, the! 
Lutheran Church in Slovakia efijoyed a 
steady growth. The church was or-] 
ganized in an eastern and a western] 
district, each under the direction of alJ 
bishop. Dr. Osusky has been bishop of } 
the western district since 1933, with] 
headquarters in Bratislava. | 

According to the census of 1921, there | 
were 382,823 Lutherans in Slovakia, ] 
about 12 percent of the population. | 
Nevertheless, they were the leading | 
element in the nation. In his book,. 
Sluzba Narodu (Service to the Na-. 
tion), Dr. Samuel Osusky clearly indi-. 
cates that according to their percent-. 
age the Slovak Lutherans had a lion’s: 
share in the efforts connected with the: 
preservation of the nation under the: 
Magyar oppression before 1918. And) 
the same may be said about the par- 
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ticipation of Slovak Lutherans in the 
task of building a new state of Czecho- 
Slovakia after its liberation. 

When the representatives of the 
Slovak nation declared their secession 
from the old Hungary and the union 
with the Czechs in the new state of 
Czecho-Slovakia October 30, 1918, in 
the town of Ture Sv. Martin out of 104 
representatives 82 of them were Lu- 
therans. Practically the same may be 
said of the share of the Slovak Luther- 
ans in literature, institutions of learn- 
ing, politics, etc. There simply were no 
others among the Slovaks who would 
have been willing or capable of assum- 
ing the responsibility for the nation and 
the difficult task of building a state out 
of the ruins of the fallen Hapsburgh 
Empire in those uncertain years follow- 
ing the last war. 

This condition, however, became the 
cause of jealousy on the part of the 
fanatically Roman Catholic political 
party known as “Hlinkova ludova 
strana” (Hlinka’s People’s Political 
Party). Hlinka, the leader of this 
party, denounced the Lutherans as the 
curse of the Slovak nation in his 
speeches and written articles. He re- 
peatedly accused them of trying to run 
the country to suit themselves. 

What has happened in Slovakia is 
well known. The bishops of the Lu- 
theran Church had the courage to de- 
fend the helpless Jews. In an open 
letter to President Tiso, Dr. Osusky de- 
manded the withdrawal of the Slovak 
armies from the Russian front. Be- 
cause of this, the Prime Minister, Bela 
Tuka, demanded the resignation of the 
bishops. Dr. Osusky, however, declared 
(in his message to the Convention of 
the Western District in Myjava, on the 
first of October 1940), that the bishops 
cannot betray the trust of the member- 
ship of their Church, and that even if 
they must suffer for doing so, they will 
remain in their offices faithfully dis- 
charging their duties. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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(Continued from page 2) 
to become a great oasis in the wilder- 
ness of death and destruction found in 
the neighboring countries. In Germany 
and the middle European countries mil- 
lions of people are scattered abroad, 
having lost every earthly possession. 
Out of this awful desolation there 
comes the plaintive plea, “Give us the 
Bible so that our crushed hearts may 
have strength and courage to face the 
future.” They need that assurance and 
hope which is to be found only in the 
promises of God and in some instances 
they are standing in a bread-of-life 
line to receive such New Testaments as 
are available for distribution. They 
are now in so great need of Bibles and 
religious books that Christian forces in 
free countries must give first attention 
to the printing and supplying of them. 

When I think of the unnumbered or- 
phans, widows, aged, and infirm vic- 
tims of war, who need food, clothing 
and shelter, in addition to the comfort 
of the Gospel, and who will most cer- 
tair.ly suffer if we do not come to their 
assistance, I pray that God may open 
our hearts to give much more gen- 
erously than is requested. Ten millions 
of dollars is not too much. 

In the Providence of God we in 
America and our brethren in Sweden 
have suffered less than these unfor- 
tunate millions, therefore it is our 
sacred responsibility to help them in 
this critical hour. In my judgment the 
present situation offers the greatest op- 
portunity for the building of the King- 
dom of Christ that we have faced in a 
century. The task is greater than our 
strength, but with the help of God it 
can be done. -We cannot give too much. 
Under God the future of the Lutheran 
Church in the world depends on how 
we measure up to the responsibilities 
and opportunities of this hour. May 
God help us to be faithful. 

RaupH H. Lone. 


MAN OF THE HOUR IN OHIO 


Ezra Keller in 1845 Established Wittenberg College at Springfield, Ohio 


A HUNDRED years have passed since 
Ezra Keller laid the foundation at 
Springfield, Ohio, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, and with the observance of the 
Wittenberg Centennial, the time is ap- 
propriate for bringing into contrast with 
the present some of the circumstances 
under which this valued institution of 
the church had its beginning. 

The founding of Wittenberg College 
may be described from varying view- 
points without doing violence to facts. 
It has sometimes been said that here 
was an instance in which Lutheranism 
east of the Appalachians projected it- 
self into the Ohio Valley, in the effort 
to supply more ministers for the latter 
area—and undoubtedly that is true. It 
has also been often said, with equal 
truth, that here was an instance of the 
infant Lutheranism of the Ohio Valley 
rising to responsibility for its own well 
being. And, again, it has been said that 
here was revolt—something in the na- 
ture of youth challenging maturity— 
and that viewpoint is not without sub- 
stantial evidences. Neither thesis can be 
developed to the point of eliminating 
the others—all are true, and none is 
exclusively so. 


Streams of Immigration 

Here was Ohio, with two streams of 
immigration pouring into it. One stream 
came from. American sources—the 
areas eastward to the Atlantic. Lu- 
therans were in that stream, and they 
had traditions developed in America. 
This stream: poured over the. Appala- 
chians, and came on, by flatboat, by 
covered wagon, horseback and afoot. 
They’ believed they knew what was 
American—and they were resolved to 
have nothing to do with anything that 
was otherwise. 
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The other stream came largely 
through the seaport of New York,—im- 
migrants from Europe. It followed the 
Hudson River and the Erie Canal to 
Lake Erie, and made for the Ohio lake 
ports—mainly Cleveland and Toledo. 
At those points it boarded canal barges 
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and moved southward toward the Ohio, 
crisscrossing the routes of travel fol- 
lowed by the Americans migrating from 
the east. Thus Lutherans were moving 
into Ohio directly from Europe, and 
for the most part they still had much 
to learn about the spirit and traditions 
of America. 

Never were Lutherans with differ- 
ences in language and background more 
thoroughly intermingled. Often the re- 
sults were well-nigh cataclysmic—as in 
the case of some of the writer’s own 
ancestry. Disembarking from a canal 
barge, these ancestors and other im- 
migrants bought homes, and discovered 
in the midst of the community a Lu- 
theran church, with which they united. 
In a few more years, as a majority, 
this European immigrant element com- 
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pletely overhauled the status of that 
congregation, separating it from its 
synod, and insisting that its pastors 
should be of the type to which they 
were accustomed—born, reared and 
educated in Germany. 


The Language Question 

That was typical of the stresses and 
strains of Lutheranism in Ohio a hun- 
dred years ago, and even earlier. The 
Joint Synod of Ohio, first Lutheran 
synod west of the Appalachians, had 
more than it could deal with con- 
veniently or immediately. Pastors be- 
ing needed, it fostered a school for them 
—hbut the school trained pastors in the 
German language. The English-speak- 
ing element of the synod was dissatis- 
fied, and eventually the issue led to 
separation and the founding of the 
English-speaking East Ohio Synod. The 
new synod set about establishing its 
own theological school at Wooster. 

But more was involved than could be 
disposed of by merely that. Even 
among the Lutherans of the American 


_ tradition, vital issues remained to be 


settled. Foremost among these were 
proposals concerning confessional Lu- 
theranism—proposals for revision, and 
even for discarding it entirely, and pro- 
posals to substitute for it what was 
called by champions of the proposed 
substitute the new Measure Movement. 


A Dynamic Leader 

On such issues, the East Ohio Synod 
began making decisions. It placed at 
the head of its struggling little school 
one of the ablest champions of the New 
Measure Movement, the Rev. Ezra 
Keller, pastor of the Lutheran congre- 
gation at Hagerstown, Md., a graduate 
of Gettysburg College, and a man who 
while still in his early thirties, already 


had won recognition as a pastor of ex- 


ceptional capacity and devotion,’ dy- 


- namic in leadership. 


Ezra Keller was not a stranger to 
the land west of the Appalachians. 
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After graduation from college, and be- 
fore his ordination, he had traveled 
down the Ohio Valley and over Illinois 
as a missionary. Writing down his med- 
itations on the eve of his departure for 
Wooster, he described his new field as 
“the fair Canaan of the West.” On that 
score, he was never disillusioned. 

The location of the new school at 
Wooster seemed to him lacking in sound 
strategy. He toured Ohio, spying out 
the land for a better site for the school. 
He came to Springfield, and found there 
such a place as he had been seeking— 
and for his purpose, the location had 
sound advantages. The National Road, 
westward from:Cumberland, Maryland, 
ended there; a railroad had just been 
completed, connecting the little town 
of four thousand with Toledo on Lake 
Erie; and another railroad was being 
built to connect it with Cincinnati. 
Thus Springfield would be a focal point 
for three great routes of travel—to the 
Great Lakes region, to the Mississippi 
Valley, and -to and from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

But when he argued his point before 
the East. Ohio Synod, his warmest sup- 
porters were no more than decidedly 
cool toward the proposal to remove 
from their territory the school they 
were fostering. Up rose Johannes 
Stauch, first Lutheran missionary to 
cross the Appalachians, senior of the 
new synod, aged in body but youthful 
in vision for his church, gently ad- 
monishing Ezra Keller’s critics until 
they wept and voted unanimously to 
support his proposal. 


Born in a Church 

At Springfield, then, Ezra Keller la- 
bored for a year to build a church— 
now the First Lutheran Church of 
Springfield—pledging his own resources 
to finance the enterprise, and serving 
as hod carrier for the building of brick 
walls that still stand—-one of the mighty 
men of a community that was invent- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Twelve New Missionaries for Overseas Service: 


Personal Problem Found Promising of Solution at the 


Foreign Board's Meeting 


One full dozen vigorous Christian 
young people were called by the Board 
of Foreign Missions at its quarterly 
meeting in April for service overseas. 
Nine of these are young men, with India 
as the destination of five, and Liberia 
of four of them. The other three are 
young women—one each going to India, 
Liberia, and Argentina. Various parts 
of the United States are represented 
in the candidates selected, and two of 
them are from Canada. 

In connection with the calling of 
these missionaries, and in view of the 
mounting need of personnel shown in 
the surveys of our various fields of 
missionary work abroad, the Board ap- 
proved a schedule of enlistment, based 
on field requirements and on the finan- 
cial capacity of the Church at home. 
That schedule calls for the early re- 
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MEN FOR MISSIONS: (Front row)—Marion P. Lane, Jr., Wilbur E. Wicklund, Donald P. 
Mosling and Paul Morgan, all of whom will go to India. | 
(Rear)—Ronald Homrighausen, Thomas O. Steelling, Walter T. Weind and Richard A. Gaenslen. | 
who will go to Liberia; and William P. Peery, to India. ] 


By Sec'y FRED J. FIEDLER 
| 


cruiting of the following personnel: For) 
the Argentina Mission, one ordained | 
man who has had experience in the} 
pastorate at home, and also one woman J 
missionary. For British Guiana, one} 
man, also with pastoral experience in 
the home church. For China, in prepa- 
ration for the postwar program in that 
great country, four men and three} 
women. For India, two men and two 
women. For Liberia, six men, three of|f 
whom are to be medical doctors. 


A Goodly Company of Missionaries 
These actions of the Board in sending | 
out needed workers now, and in ae 
ning for the developments expected im- 
mediately after the war, reflect the mis- 
sionary strategy of all our Protestant 
churches today. The women mission- 
aries appointed represent the aims of 
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New Missionaries—Virginia Hoover, Argentine; Elisabeth Hartig, India; Lilliana Bartolomei, Liberia 


the Women’s Missionary Society to- 
ward their Triennial Objective of 
twelve new missionaries called between 
1943 and 1946. It is worthy of note that 
Miss Ruth Myers of Baltimore, who 
made the trip to India by airplane re- 
cently is the worthy contribution by 
our ULCA to the staff of the All-India 
Medical College at Vellore. 

Plans for a School for Catechists in 
the British Guiana Church were ap- 
proved by the Board. This school will 
serve to produce on the field capable 
personnel for the expansion of the in- 
digenous church which is already mov- 
ing forward with great strides. 

The Rev. Christian Port, missionary 
to Argentina, spoke to the Board, tell- 
ing of the progress being made by the 
Mission in Argentina in organizing the 
church in that land. Mr. Port pointed 
with pride to the fact that ours was the 
only church in Argentina which pro- 
tested against taking part in some na- 
tional festivity because it was begun 
by a celebration of the mass. “We re- 
fused,” he said, “to compel our school 
pupils to take part in a celebration of 
the mass. There was a threat that our 


schools would be closed. They were 
not closed, and today even Catholics 


are sending their children to our schools. 
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The Rev. Paul L. Lewis, missionary 
to Liberia, was present and addressed 
the Board, stressing the need of an en- 
larged personnel so that the educa- 
tional work in the Mission can be 
strengthened to the end that a strong 
body of native workers can be trained. 


A Half Century of Service 

India was represented by Miss Annie 
Sanford, who said she was sent to India 
about fifty years ago to take charge of 
a girls’ school. She never did so be- 
cause someone had been appointed be- 
fore her arrival. She is well satisfied, 
she said, for she has been happy and 
thankful that she could devote all her 
years in India to the service of the 
women of that land in evangelistic 
work. Dr. J. Russell Fink, former pres- 
ident of the Andhra Lutheran Church, 
brought the greetings of that body and 
said: “It was high time we took the 
step we did in handing over the work 
to the Indian Church. When the threat 
of invasion by Japan was upon us, we 
feared for the future of the church be- 
cause of lack of experienced leader- 
ship. Today we would have no such 
fear. The Indian leaders have taken 
over the work and we are serving along 
with them. 
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Somewhat Diminished in Numbers 


Rocky Mountain Synod Reflects Present War Restrictions 


Tue beautiful city of Boulder, Colo., 
with its inspiring mountain background 
was the scene of the fifty-fourth con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Curtailed by wartime restrictions on 
travel and rationing, the attendance was 
considerably reduced. However, not 
only the old zeal was manifest, but 
forethought, planning and earnestness 
for the future with its problems of re- 
adjustment and untold opportunity. 

President Albert H. Buhl preached 
the opening sermon, which was fol- 
lowed by the Communion. A reception 
was tendered the delegates by Trinity 
congregation in the social rooms. 

Official representative of the ULCA 
was John C. Hershey, D.D., president 
of the Nebraska Synod, who ably pre- 
sented the causes of the Church. 

Dr. P. W. H. Frederick represented 
Midland College and Western The- 
ological Seminary and pleaded earn- 
estly for more men for the ministry. 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, reported brighter pros- 
pects for the Home than for many 
years. The new building will soon be 
started. A new challenge and oppor- 
tunity face the Church in the way of 
providing help for crippled children in 
connection with the Home. 


Home Again 

Returning to his first parish and 
synod was A. M. Knudsen, D.D., of the 
Board of American Missions. He is al- 
ways a welcome visitor, and brought 
valuable information concerning mis- 
sions and the church at large. 

Under the direction of synod two 
men who have recently accepted calls 
are to be ordained: Floyd C. Swartz, 
graduate of Western Theological Semi- 
nary, serving Canon City-Pueblo Par- 
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ish, will be ordained in his home con-_ 
gregation, Grace Church, Casper, Wyo., | 
and John W. Eastlack, called to Zion 
Church, Trinidad, Colo., will be or- 
dained in that congregation. 


Good Financial Returns 

Reports showed that offerings for 
Lutheran World: Action and all appor- 
tionments were the highest in the his- 
tory of synod. The campaign for Mid-| 
land College is being pushed. 

Officers elected are: President, the 
Rev. Leeland C. Soker, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; secretary, the Rev. John F. 
Futchs, Boulder, Colo.; treasurer, Mr. 
Dwight S. Young, Denver; statistical 
secretary, the Rev. William A. Hover, 
Laramie, Wyo.; historian, R. B. Wolf, 
D.D., Colorado Springs; trustees of 
Midland College, the Rev. L. C. Soker 
and Dr. Charles S. Bream; director of 
Tabitha Home, Mr. Vern Lantow. 

Synod accepted the invitation of St. 
Paul’s, Denver, Dr. Elmer W. Harner | 
pastor, for the next convention, to be 
held the first week in May 1946. 

The traditional all-synod banquet, 
which includes members of synod, the 
Brotherhood, the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Luther League, and the local 
congregation, was dispensed with this 
year due to war restrictions, but the 
host congregation and their beloved 
“Parson John” Futchs bade their guests. 
Godspeed with a happy farewell tea. 


Brotherhood and Missionary Society 
The Brotherhood met in connection 
with synod and reported much progress 
in interesting additional local Brother-| 
hoods. Its efforts toward securing more 
young men to enter the ministry are 
highly commendable. Officers elected 
are: President, Armin F. Fuehrer; sec- 
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retary-treasurer, John A. Sten. 

Meeting concurrently with. synod was 
the Women’s Synodical Missionary So- 
ciety. Thus they had the benefit of mes- 
sages from the representatives of the 
Church also. After the address by Dr. 
Ebright, the women gave a shower of 
$138 for Tabitha Home. They also voted 
$50 for the Midland College campaign. 
A special speaker was the Rev. Dana 
Johnson, who has had wide experience 
in missions. 

Officers elected by the society are 
as follows: President, Mrs. George L. 
Anderson, Colorado Springs; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Theron Jensen, Denver; 
secretary, Mrs. William J. Calhoun, 
Florence, Colo.; treasurer, Mrs. C. A. 
Barnhart, Albuquerque, N. M.; statis- 
tician, Mrs. W. C. Conradi, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

The retiring president, the Rev. 
Albert H. Buhl, with his family, will 
have left his pastorate, Epiphany 
Church, Denver, by the time this is 
read, for his new field as associate pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio. 

Messiah Church, Denver, has called 
the Rev. Lyle C. Burns of St. John’s, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as their new pas- 
tor. He expects to arrive the latter part 
of June. Meanwhile Messiah is being 
ably supplied by the Rev. Dana H. 
Johnson. 


Man of the Hour in Ohio 


(Continued from page 11) 

ing and improving implements to oc- 
cupy agriculturally the land he was 
living to win spiritually—grain reap- 
ers, corn shellers, steel plows, water 
wheels and much else. By the autumn 
of 1845, the first student body of Wit- 
tenberg was gathered—“three boys, one 
lad, and one young man ... four others 
came in, so the number was increased 
to nine.” . 

Small, indeed, was the rural log cabin 
school that was not larger, yet this was 
Wittenberg College in its first days, 
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Housed in one end of a partly finished 
church building, its furniture rude 
benches, many of them without backs. 
At the end of the first year’s work, the 
two instructors who had been brought 
from the east went back home, con- 
vinced that Wittenberg had no future. 
All Wittenberg had then was a vacant 
plot of seventeen acres, set aside as a 
gift from a cemetery association—and 
Ezra Keller. 

How profoundly Ezra Keller im- 
pressed people is illustrated by an in- 
cident related by Prof. H. R. Geiger, 
who became a member of the faculty in 
the second year of the college, and con- 
tinued so until old age. A murder trial 
resulted in the dismissal of the two de- 
fendants, who were pursued from the 
court house by a mob carrying ropes. 
But the mob came face to face with 
Ezra Keller in the street, and to a man 
paused to hear what he was saying to 
them. When he concluded, the pro- 
jected lynching was canceled. On the 
spur of the moment, he could preach 
like that. In whatever he did, he was 
preaching. 

Wittenberg was planted by such men. 
There was Solomon Ritz, first president 
of the corporation. When he traveled, 
he took advantage of opportunities to 
preach in the taprooms of taverns. 
Sometimes what he said led the tavern 
keeper to smash his ‘kegs and bottles 
and chop down his liquor sign. 

Than the New Measure men who 
founded Wittenberg, none ever labored 
harder or more willingly to perfect 
themselves in knowledge of the Word 
of God, and in capacity for preaching 
that Word. In their generation, they 
roundly challenged the champions of 
confessional Lutheranism to marshall 
all possible resources to maintain their 
position. Possibly no Lutheran college 
of the western world has ever chal- 
lenged Lutheranism to self-examina- 
tion and to re-evaluation of its faith 
more than has Wittenberg. Careful 
thinking was thereby developed. 
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An Immortal Song’s Inspiration 


Payne's Genius and Jenny Lind's Voice Enshrine 


"Home, Sweet Home" 


Ir used to be said that the three dear- 
est words in the English language are 
mother, home and heaven. May they 
ever remain so. But we are living in an 
age which does not have too much re- 
gard for what is beneath it; not too 
much respect for what is around it; and 
not. too much reverence for what is 
above it. Old traditions are hooted at 
and are apt to be trampled under foot, 
and old institutions, however sacred, 
are no less frequently, fearlessly, and 
wantonly assailed and subverted. 

One is inclined to think that at least 
the word home has been degraded and 
cheapened, if not the institution itself, 
because of the free and easy, and glib 
usage to which the word is put. Whether 
such usage is due to lack of linguistic 
pride, or to ignorance, or indifference, 
or irreverence is not always easy to 
tell, but nevertheless such marked fea- 
tures do exist. 

There are those of us who still re- 
member the time, now well-nigh a 
quarter of a century ago, when the tri- 
angular building on the corner of 
Lehigh Avenue and Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, was under construction. 
Just as soon as the building had its 
head far enough above the foundations 
to furnish space for one of those porch- 
roof-size, edifying (!) billboards, a 
large one was displayed on it, bearing 
these blatant words: “The Future Home 
of the Ford Automobile.” If a word, 
which enshrines such tender memories 
and calls to mind such fond recollec- 
tions as the word home does is to be 
used to denote the prosaic places for 
storing automobiles, then nothing mat- 
ters. How crass and material the con- 
trast between those signs and the fol- 
lowing couplet: 
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“Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” 


A home is not something tangible like 
real estate, or personal property. You 


must live it. It is the associations, the | 


recollections and-fond memories which 
cluster around it that make it a home. 
About 1850 some 20,000 people 
crowded into the Old Castle Garden in 
New York City to hear Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale, sing the 
matchless compositions of Beethoven, 
of Handel, and of other composers as 
no one had ever sung them before. It 
was on this occasion that she sang John 
Howard Payne’s immortal song, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” This was the first time 
it was ever sung before an American 
audience. It had been sung in England 
as a part of a play written by Payne. 
It would seem that even while she 
was singing the old masterpieces she 
felt embarrassed and forlorn before the 
vast audience the like of which she 
had never seen heretofore. And here 


she was, in a strange land, and far. 


from her home of which she must just 
then have been thinking. Then, as if 


some divine afflatus were buoying her © 


up, she suddenly began to pour forth 
with deep emotion “Home, Sweet 


~Home.” It was too much for the audi- 


ence, for the uproar of applause, it is 
said, even stopped the music. People 
had forgotten all about Beethoven and 
Handel. It was the word home which 
kept the 20,000 souls spellbound. John 
Howard Payne had triumphed over the 
old masters of song. It was said that 


when it was all over there was not an — 


eye in that vast audience which was 
not bedimmed with tears. 
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If one notices the brevity and the 
simplicity of this song one wonders 
what its charm is wherewith it has vir- 
tually sung itself into the hearts of all 
homeloving people. It is very short: 
only four stanzas of four lines each and 
a short refrain. Probably next to re- 
ligion the deepest and most ineradicable 
sentiment in the human soul is that of 
the home affections. Furthermore, the 
few lines of this song came from the 
very soul of the author. Payne re- 
marked a few years before he died: 
“The world has literally sung my song 
until every heart is familiar with its 
melody, and yet I have been a wanderer 
since my childhood.” 

And a wanderer on the face of the 
earth he surely was. He was born in 
New York City in 1791, but spent his 
earliest childhood in the Long Island 
town of Easthampton, immortalized in 
this song. By 1809 he was on the stage 
in New York, and by 1813 he was sail- 
ing for England to try his fortune on 


the English stage. But because of the 
war between this country and Great 
Britain he was thrown into jail in 
Liverpool before he was permitted to 
proceed to London, where he was soon 
thrown in the debtor’s prison. He re- 
turned to his native country in 1832, 
after an absence of nineteen years. In 
1842 he was the United States Consul 
in Tunis, and again in 1851. He died 
there in 1852, far from home with not 
a single friend or relative near him. 
He was buried in an old graveyard 
overlooking the ruins of ancient Car- 
thage. 

But even then fate and mischance 
pursued him, for the place of his birth 
and the date of his death were wrongly 
inscribed on the tombstone. Nor did 
his wanderings cease after his death. 
Thirty years later, in 1883, his remains 
were brought to this country and re- 
interred in Oak Hill Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. At last he was brought 
“home.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Refrain: Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 

There’s no place like Home! there’s no place like Home! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds singing gayly, that came at my call— 


Give me them—and the peace of mind, dearer than all! 


How sweet ’tis to sit neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile! 
Let others delight mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home! 


To thee I’ll return, overburdened with care; 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there; 
No more from that cottage again will I roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER'S 


ee RS 


SECOND CHANCE—V-E Day comes to Bordenville | | 


on His side, not try to coax Him over 
to ours, or get puffed up because He 
has given us a second chance to build 


JerRY had gone over to the church a 
little early. In spite of the fact that he 
and the organist and the choir had 
been expecting the service for months, 
there were things to arrange. 

As the children and I started toward 
the church, we made a rather solemn 
little procession. Mark’s face was se- 
rious and Joan’s eyes seemed too big 
for her face. I wondered, half-amused, 
half-anxious, whether I had overdone 
my attempt to make them realize this 
was not a football victory to be cele- 
brated with bonfires and snake-dances. 

‘TI guess that'll hold ’em,” Mark had 
shouted. “Show ’em who’s boss, when 
they start anything with Uncle Sam.” 
He struck a pugilistic pose. 

“That old Hitler—saying we couldn’t 
win!” Joan had shrieked. “I guess they 
know now whose side God is on.” 

“And we'll do the same to the Japs!” 

I knew it was youthful jubilation and 
perfectly natural; but their carefree 
noise made me cringe. I was remem- 
bering another peace that had been no 
peace and a victory that brought death 
and destruction in its train, 

“How can you talk like that?” I de- 
manded. “You sound like a pair of par- 
rots, repeating the things you hear 
other people say, whether they make 
sense or not.” 

“But, Mom!” Mark was_ puzzled. 
“Aren’t you happy?” 

“Of course I’m happy. I’m so happy 
I—.” My voice broke and I had to 
make a fresh start. “It’s just that when 
you talk like that I wonder whether 
you have learned anything at all in 
these last years. Joan saying that God 
is on our side, when we have said so 
often here at home and in the church 
that God is love and justice and mercy. 
We must see to it that our country is 
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His kind of world.” 

“Are you crying?” asked Joan, pat- 
ting my hand. 

“Of course, she is, nitwit. She cries 
and we yell when we’re happy.” | 

“Well, I SU! see anything to cry 
about.” 

“Neither do 1” I agreed. 
we forget it.” 

Joan nodded toward the _ radio. 
“Praying again. Do you suppose any- 
one will come to the church tonight? 
There’ve been prayers, prayers, pray- 
ers on the radio ail day long.” | 

“I think many people will want to 
come to their own church to pray with 
the rest of their congregation. We’ve 
shared a good many worries these last 
few years. Naturally we want to share 
our thankfulness and our hopes for the 
future. 

“They’re having a union service in 
the Methodist church,” 
“Some of the gang at school wanted to 
know why we aren’t going in on that 
service. We always seem to have our 
own service when all the rest get to- 
gether.” 


“Suppose 


“Many people feel that whenever. 
there’s any special occasion they want. 


to get together and worship in as big 
a crowd as possible. It just seems more | 
natural to the people of our congrega- 
tion to go to the place where they are 
accustomed to worship every Sunday.” 
“T like it; but isn’t it standoffish?” 
“Not to the people who understand. 
We are using the same order of service 
tonight that they are using in the union 
service, but our church is our regular’ 
worship center and we’d rather meet. 


here.” | 
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WIFE 


Mark | said. } 


“I thought I saw a Lutheran service 


' on dad’s -desk.” 


“We'll use that Sunday morning be- 
cause it fits into the Common Service 
so well.” 

He nodded agreement. How grown- 


.| up he is, I thought. A few minutes ago 


he seemed like an eight-year-old. Right 
now he seems sixteen. Am I trying to 


| have him grow up too fast? 


As though to relieve my mind on that 
score, Mark made a dash for the win- 


|} dow. He threw up the window. 


“Tom!” he roared. “Yo, Tom! Where 
you goin’? Wait for me!” With a hasty, 
“Back soon,” he was off. 


As we walked now toward the church, 


' the youngsters were appropriately sol- 


emn—almost too solemn to be natural. 
Then I realized that their eyes were 
fixed on the couple going up the church 


_steps. 


“Mother,” Joan whispered, “there’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Milland. How do you 


- suppose they feel, knowing Art won’t 


be coming back?” 

I shook my head and smiled a rather 
shaky smile. There were no words for 
the love and grief and joy I felt in their 


1} —well—their Christian-ness. Be Chris- 
' tian, I thought. A slogan, a battle-cry? 
| A way of life. 


Mr. Benson handed me a folder with 
the order of service. Inside was the 
Lutheran World Action folder the men 
had held back for this occasion. 

“Wonderful day, isn’t it?” he asked, 
softly. His manner was so sincere, so 
devoid of his usual bluff and bluster 


' that I felt closer-to him than I have felt 
| in all the years I’ve know him. 


The church was already half full, 
yet there was hardly a sound. Heads 
were bent in silent prayer. Here and 
there someone knelt. My heart went 
out with a new poignancy to these peo- 


) ple with whom I had worked and wor- 
f. shiped so long. 


From my own prayer I turned to the 


program Mr. Benson had given me. On 
- May 16, 1945 


it was the cross, leading from a war 
shattered heap of rubble to sturdy 
buildings towering against the sky. 
THE WAY TO A NEW WORLD, it 
proclaimed. Inside were the divisions 
of the service, Praise and Thanksgiving, 
Penitence, Intercession, Remembrance 
and Dedication. 

The Lutheran World Action envelope 
that had been inside the folder, flut- 
tered to the floor. As Mark returned 
it to me, I couldn’t help smiling at the 
stark realism of its symbol. The cross 
shining above the world is beautiful, 
but it tells only half the story. A new 
world will require not only God’s love, 
but man’s most determined effort. 

Across the aisle sat Jim Erickson and 
his bride. I hadn’t known that he was. 
home. It was good to see him. It would 
be better still to see him out of uni- 
form. I wondered what part he would 
play in this new world. Would he be 
coming back to his place in a civilian 
society? Would he be part of that 
peace-time force we would need for 
maintaining the peace he had helped to 
win? Would he continue his education, 
now that he had a wife to support? 
Would the opportunities we have been 
hearing about really develop? What- 
ever the answers to the questions, I 
knew Jim would find them without un- 
necessary fumbling. His face had the 
maturity of a man who has acquitted 
himself well in the face of difficulty. 
He would be able to handle the next 
thing that came his way. 

As I looked slowly around the con- 
gregation, I saw many whose troubles 
would not end with this day or even 
with victory in the Pacific. Bordenville, 
like the rest of the globe, is having a 
major operation. But we have reached 
the first stop on the road to health. 
With God’s help we can go the rest 
of the way. 

The organ swelled into the mighty 
strains of the Doxology. The congrega- 
tion rose. Our V-E Day Service had 
begun. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY 

Read Acts 1:7, 8; 2:1-4; and John 14:23-26. 

THe term “spiritual” has various 
meanings—as related to the spirit of 
man or to the Spirit of God. When 
Jehovah foretold through the prophet 
Joel, “I will show wonders in the heav- 
ens and in the earth: blood, and fire, 
and pillars of smoke,” we may see a 
special fulfillment in the conquests of 
the mind in the modern “wonders” of 
aeronautics, radar, and other scientific 
achievements “in the heavens and in 
the earth,” in spite of the rivers of 
“blood,” acres of “fire,” and “pillars of 
smoke” amidst the devastations made 
by the new instruments of warfare; or, 
we may recognize a higher spiritual 
fulfillment. It is by the blood of Jesus, 
the fire of the Holy Spirit, and the 
smoke from the pyres of sacrificed mar- 
tyrs that the truly spiritual has tri- 
umphed. It may sometimes seem that 
God is asleep, but the unmistakable 
presence of the higher spiritual forces 
which strive for domination today 
prove that His Spirit is abroad in the 
earth, working salvation. 


We received not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is from God; that we 
might know the things that were freely 
given to us of God. I Corinthians 2:12. 


EDUCATIONAL. Education is a failure 
if it neglects spiritual culture. Edu- 
cated criminals are the most dangerous, 
and scientifically trained militarists the 
most formidable aggressors. The active 
propaganda of minority groups can 
overcome the inertia of passive ma- 
jorities when zealous leaders of the 
former are thoroughly schooled in their 
pet tenets. The privilege and duty of 
the Christian teacher and propagandist 
are to be thoroughly indoctrinated in re- 
vealed truth and be taught of the Holy 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 1. 


Spirit, the divine Teacher and Guide. 
Christian education is a crucial need! 
in these days of scientific training andi 
materialistic trends. Like the confusedl 
disciples of old, we do well if we, espe-- 
cially our youth, spend more time in 
“the upper room” engaging in special 
heart-searching and in intensive stud 
of God’s plans and ways. 


These all with one accord continue 
stedfastly in prayer. Acts 1:14. 


Co-oPERATIVE. From battlefields an 
prison camps, how refreshing it is to g 
to San Francisco and behold represen 
tatives of, forty-six nations consultin 
together as to the establishment o 
peace and good will on earth! How in 
spiring to listen to President Truma 
and other leaders referring to their de 
pendence upon divine guidance and t 
hear from Chairman Stettinius the cal 
to silent prayer at the opening session} 
of the international convention! “Wi 
one accord,” “in one place,” in unite 
“prayer,” was the co-operative metho 
of inaugurating the New Dispensatio 
of the Spirit nearly two thousand years 
ago. The unity of the little band at 
Jerusalem who became the leaders af 
a new world fraternity was evident na 
only in the congregating of congenia 
souls to discuss the problems and th 
tasks confronting them but also in their 
recognizing the necessity of the co 
operation and blessing of God—‘“in th 
unity of the Spirit and the bonds of 
peace” and love as centered in the uni- 
versal Leader, the invisible Lord Jesus 
With Him and through Him is the solu- 
tion of all the world’s problems. 


We know not how to pray as we ought 
but the Spirit himself maketh intercessio 
for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. Romans 8:26. 
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INTERCESSORY. When we hear the 
chairman of the Chinese delegation, 
T. V. Soong, speaking so judicially on 
international issues, we are reminded 
of the central position of the Chinese 
Christians a few years ago at the Mad- 
ras Conference, according to the re- 
ports of delegates from other nations. 
Although suffering from Japanese ag- 
gression, they exhibited a remarkable 
spirit as they prayed for their enemies. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek testifies that 
when once she requested her godly 
mother to pray for the annihilation of 
Japan and received the rebuking reply 
that one should not insult God by ask- 
ing what would be unworthy of even a 
mortal, this Chinese leader was so im- 
pressed that thereafter she has prayed 
for the Japanese people—knowing that 
there must be many who, like Kagawa, 
suffer because of what their country- 
men are doing to China. In heaven the 
Holy Spirit “maketh intercession for us 


) with groanings which cannot be ut- 


tered,” and we, in like sympathetic 


groanings with sinning and suffering 


humanity, should unite in prayer for 


4 all men—in the spiritual method of con- 


quest. 


And they were all filled with the Holy 


i Spirit. Acts 2:4. 


PENTECOSTAL. The strategy of sur- 


_ prise is as old as the Christian Pente- 
|, cost. While the disciples were awaiting 


the next move in the program of the 


_ Kingdom, “suddenly there came from 
| heaven a sound as of the rushing of a 
| mighty wind, and it filled all the house 


where they were sitting. And there ap- 


peared unto them tongues parting 


asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon 


7 each one of them. And they were all 
- filled with the Holy Spirit, and began 


to speak with other tongues as the 


. spirit gave them utterance.” The radical 
_ transformation of the disciples was 
| more amazing than the attendant signs 
and wonders. “Pentecostal power” is 
- not a passing emotional surge, but it is 
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a living reality, attainable by all who 
seek earnestly, in faith, the divine in- 
filling. Power outflows from revitalized 
lives, because it cannot be retained after 
the inflow from heaven’s reservoir, the 
infinite Spirit, the Source of all energy. 


He that soweth unto his own flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap eternal life. Galatians 6:8. 

FruitFuL. The Spirit-filled, love- 
motivated Christian is not only in- 
wardly transformed but is impelled to 
express outwardly the new life. The 
early disciples, after their rebirth at 
Pentecost, were full of assurance, cour- 
age, and willingness to sacrifice unto 
the uttermost, as they went forth into a 
hostile world to preach and teach the 
Gospel of the One crucified. On the 
Church’s birthday they initiated the 
most far-reaching and world-revolu- 
tionizing undertaking of all history. 
They began the sowing of the seed 
which has been bearing fruit from age 
to age in multiplying harvests. As Dr. 
C. K. Lippard, former missionary, said 
in referring to reports that our mission 
schools in Japan are more largely at- 
tended than ever in spite of the war’s 
ravages, “The seeds of love are far more 
fruitful than are those of hate, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the sowing.” 
He emphasized, in sad commentary, 
that while millions of lives and billions 
of money are spent for war, a mere 
pittance by comparison is expended for 
Christian missions. 


“THou Harbinger of Peace, 
Who makest sorrows cease, 
Pure Light, o’er all our pathway shine! 


“OQ golden Rain from heaven! 
Thy precious dews be given 
To bless the churches’ barren field! 
And let Thy waters flow 
Where’er the sowers sow 
The seed of truth, that it may yield 
A hundred-fold its living fruit.” Amen. 
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Heros the Desk 


Tue graphic editorial on page three 
has enough significance to merit com- 
ment by Across the Desk, where Ec- 
clesia represents the sisterhood of the 
Lutheranism of Canada and the United 
States. Three synods of the Dominion, 
and the majority of a fourth (the Ice- 
landic Synod) belong to what one might 
call the Canadian section of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Congre- 
gations on both sides of the boundary 
use the same literature and carry on 
foreign, domestic, and inner missions 
in congenial partnership. The Luther 
Leagues of the Dominion and of the 
United States have similar patterns of 
organization, acknowledge the same 
corps officers, have access to the same 
assignments of Scripture and work 
for the same special objectives for each 
biennium. 

But this is not all that provides for 
fellowship between them. When the 
annals of the present world war are 
written, one tie of fraternity will be 
greatly strengthened. We refer to the 
community of sacrifice and to the fel- 
lowship in grief which this bitter con- 
flict has imposed on the Lutheran 
brethren of the Dominion and of the 
United States. It is not only hoped but 
expected that in the not too distant 
future, the present divided situation of 
our church in Canada will end and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Can- 
ada will be a sister general body. But 
after this has occurred, the congrega- 
tions and synods will continue to cher- 
ish those times and leaders when com- 
mon dangers and a common purpose 
made each appreciative of the neigh- 
bor’s strength. 

It is pleasant to remember also, that 
the ministry of mercy which has been 
undertaken under the leadership of the 
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National Lutheran Council will kee 
us in the relationship of Christia 2 
brethren in performing the mutual] 
tasks of rehabilitation which are al 
ready in process under the title Lu- 
theran World Action. 


QUIETER BUT NOT LESS DETERMINEG}} 


THosE of us -who remember the oc+}} 
currences of Armistice Day in 1918}} 
could not escape sensing the contras# 
between the comparative quiet of V- 
Day and the noisy turbulence of that 
former Peace Day. At the end of World 
War I, about every kind of noise make 4 
procurable was used in accompanimen 
to the back-fire explosions induced b 
drivers of trucks and automobiles. O 
May 8, 1945, at least in Philadelphia 
one heard the sounds of bells an 
whistles, but not to excess. 

Perhaps delay on the part of Pres 
ident Truman in announcing officiall 
the signing of unconditional surrende 
in Europe had the effect of thinnin 
the stream of enthusiasm while spread 
ing its expression over parts of two 
days. What also contributed largely|i} 
was the uninterrupted consciousness of 
the great majority of the people of the 
continuing war in the Far East. There 
is something quite unique in the read 
iness of the Japanese warrior to makell} 
his death in battle the sole alternativel} 
to overcoming his foe. For the firs 
time in the history of mankind, that 
way of life which is a compound o 
Shintoism and emperor worship was 
encountered by those defending th 
Christian way of life. 

We.deem it both natural and a credit 
to the Allied Forces that they are re | 
luctant to kill enemies despite a deter. 
mination on their part to die in battle, 
and even though such reckless fatalism 
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is consistent with their cult of life. The 
soldiers with whom the Japanese con- 
tend are appreciative of the value of 
human beings. It is the reasoned alter- 
native—their life or ours—that justifies 
infliction of death in order that loyalty 
to God and our understanding of His 
will may survive. 


RELIGION IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE most powerful, yet the most uni- 
que feature of the sentiments exhibited 
in V-E Day was their relationship to 
God; that is, to religion. Evidences of 


*} the difference of this from former ju- 
” bilations over victory are found in 
nearly every form of public and semi- 


public utterance. The President of the 
United States bade his fellow citizens 
devote Sunday, May 13, to communion 
with God and to His worship in their 
congregations. His proclamation has 
been or will be followed by similar 
dedication of that day by the governors 
of commonwealth, and the mayors of 
towns and cities. Communities note 
with approval that churches have 
opened wide the approach to their 
sanctuaries in order that passersby can 
enter, give thanks and pray for guid- 
ance. 

In our city, the journals in editorials, 
pictures and by display type put thank- 


- fulness to God and voluntary future 


obedience to His will in prominent 
places in their issues dated May 7 and 
May 8. 


TOMORROW'S OBLIGATIONS 

Our readers will, we think, be im- 
pressed by the emphasis placed by 
President Franklin Clark Fry on the 
future service to humanity which the 
church must discern and to which the 
demand for prompt response is para- 
mount. He expresses that to which de- 
vout minds the world over would ‘tes- 
tify were they given opportunity, 
namely, that response in terms of 
stewardship to the way, the truth and 
the life which God has enabled the 
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PRESIDENT FRY TO THE CHURCHES 

STRANGELY mingled emotions crowd the 
heart on V-E Day. They bring thoughts 
of exultation but far more of trembling 
responsibility. In the face of the appalling 
wreckage of half of the earth and the 
numbing horror that has twisted and 
crushed millions of lives, how humble we 
must be. We Americans must now take 
the load. This is our hour of destiny. What 
a tragedy if we should be apathetic or 
smug or sodden with selfishness. Who is 
sufficient for these things? Lord, have 
mercy on us. 

The crisis continues. Pre-eminently it 
affects the Lutheran Church. Thank God, 
most of Denmark and Norway were spared 
in the final collapse. Sweden is almost un- 
impaired. More remains even in Europe 
than we Lutherans had dared to hope. Yet 
our churches in America are blessedly the 
most favored of all. Let us get down on 
our knees to thank the Almighty. This is 
the moment to search our souls, to marvel 
at our safety and our victory. Tomorrow 
we must rise and build! 

FRANKLIN CLARK FRy. 


world to retain. 

We need to be realists in this situa- 
tion. The victory attained by the allied 
nations was a demonstration by the 
God of nations of His favor for the 
preservation and extension of the free- 
dom of all men and His wrath upon 
the malignant champions of human 
power. That which defies the prin- 
ciples to which human experience and 
divine revelation have given approval 
cannot prevail. 

But there is much talk about preven- 
tion of another war of ever greater 
ruthlessness than this one has been. We 
hear of warnings of “going soft,” “mon- 
gering mercy” and providing oppor- 
tunity for the defeated to make secret 
preparations for a third World War. 
Perhaps the enemy nations who were 
keen enough to organize under Hitler 
have learned the futility of human ef- 
forts at vengeance. 
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EQUIPMENT NON-ESSENTIAL | 


How Religion Went with the Troops to the Western Front 
By Chaplain ROBERT P. CANIS,* Commissioned 1942 


| 
In a story released to the Church Press by the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, Washington, D. C., Chaplain Robert P. Canis describes the || 
places of worship used by the men and their chaplains for worship by those on_ 


the Western Front. He writes: 

“Three weeks after arriving in England, 
I was assigned to a general hospital. Our 
chapel was a Nissen hut completely fur- 
nished with every aid to worship. In May 
we took leave of it, and ever since have 
worshiped in a chapel in the fields. In our 
England staging area that chapel was a 
long tent with Mother Earth for pews and 
a rough board covered with the chaplain’s 
blanket for an altar. 

“On our last Sunday in England this 
chapel became the scene of a most unusual 
departure Communion Service. All else 
was already on its way across the channel. 
A few hymn books and a field organ bor- 
rowed from a neighboring hospital chap- 
lain constituted the equipment of our tent 
filled with officers, nurses and enlisted men 
seeking that extra bit of spiritual strength 
needed on the shores of Normandy. But in 
spite of the absence of every traditional 
touch of a normal chapel service, the at- 
mosphere seemed more alive with honest 
faith than ever before. Members of all 
denominations came to the altar to receive 
the Communion. Some knelt, some stood, 
and some cupped their hands to receive 
the bread. Others received it directly in 
their mouths. While still others served 
themselves. 


* Chaplain Canis, who is a native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In 1934 he was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained in Albany, N. Y., May 30, 1934. 
_ Chaplain Canis has been pastor of the follow- 
ing churches in New York State: Grace Church, 
North Bellmore, Long Island; Zion Church, 
Seward, and Good Shepherd Church, Bayside, 
Long Island. He was commissioned a chaplain 
in November 1942, and after completing a 
course at the Army Chaplains’ School was with 
a Quartermaster Truck Regiment. He arrived 


in gland carpi in 1944 and was assigned to a 
general hospi in France during e great 
offensive. : 
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the various denominations represented was 
not in evidence. The presence of Christ 
was in evidence and the conviction that |]j 
Christ is the bread of life and ‘he that ||} 
eateth of this bread shall live forever” _ 

“During our first weeks in France our |] 
chapel consisted of only a small tent to | 
shelter the altar. Later a large tent with 
a concrete base and three dim electric 
lights was provided. For weeks this chapel 
had only odds and ends of boxes with 
planks across them for seats. One night 
the chaplain, two enlisted men and a driver 
started out in the garbage truck (only 
available transportation) for an air strip 
several miles away to pick up some metal 
crates in which bomb fins had been 
shipped. These simulated low square 
benches and placed close together made 
satisfactory but cold seats. Nevertheless 
week after week this dingy chapel with 
its cold seats was filled with personnel of 
our unit; patients from our hospital wards, 
some walking on crutches, others with 
their arms in slings or casts, and still 
others in various stages of convalescence, 
plus soldiers of neighboring units, all seek- _ 
ing the Fountain of Life in a dry and | 
thirsty land where no water is. ] 

“One Sunday ‘the chaplain visited a re- | 
habilitation outfit several miles distant. | 
The road was ankle deep in mud. The | 
chaplain’s field altar kit was set up under | 
an apple tree, with his field organ near by. | 
He was preacher, organist and choir. In 
the middle of our first hymn, a strong 
wind blew the candles and cross off the | 
altar. A small white covering went next. 
Then the hymn book flew off the organ. 
Soon another gust of wind upset the organ. | 


“Tt mattered not that all the ritual of 
| 
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“All through the preaching, apples 
dropped continually from the trees landing 
in undesignated places and causing a con- 
stant ducking of heads and shifting of po- 
sitions. But forty men came close to God 
in that hour and the manna which filled 
our souls more than compensated for the 
apples that pelted our bodies. 

“With the approach of winter our unit 
once again found itself en route to a new 
site. Our hospital facilities are somewhat 
improved. Most of our patients are enjoy- 
ing the comforts of a building for the first 
time since their arrival in France. But our 
worship services are held in any available 
space large enough for our congregation. 
We have learned however that God is 
wherever we seek Him. 


Chaplains Office Popular 


Conferences with Individuals, 
Correspondence, and Sick Bay Visiting 
Complement Religious Services 


A RECENT release from the Public Rela- 
tions Office, Naval Air Technical Training 
Center, Jacksonville, Fla., names and pic- 
tures the Rev. E. W. Andrews, Lt., ChC, 
and contains an impressive story of the 
number and variety of the duties which 
attach to the chaplains’ office in the train- 
ing center at Jacksonville. 

The story begins. with: “See the chap- 
lain” is more than an idle expression; it is 
sound advice, as the thirty-five or more 
men who visit the NATTC chaplains’ of- 
fice each day can testify. In spite of the 
fact that there are three chaplains on duty 
at this busy station, the fact remains that 
all of them are called upon for various 
sorts of services. 

Somewhat jocularly the story refers to 
those who “have tried every possible 
source to get leave ‘to see my grandmother 
before going overseas,” and as a last 
resort end up in the chaplains’ office: 

Attention must be given to letters re- 
ceived from wives and parents as to “why 
Jim does not write.” “Will you please 
have George see the doctor as he is not 
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well?” and “Bill does not send money 
home any more.” There are hundreds of 
similar requests, all of which are investi- 
gated by the chaplain’s office and answered. 

As would be expected, chaplains call 
on those who are confined to the naval 
hospital, and to them add those who are 
consigned to the “brig.” When religious 
festivals occur—Christmas and Easter 
among them—the chaplains arrange parties 
for the enlisted men and children of navy 
families. Sundays they conduct several 
services in the chapels on the base and at 
some of the outlying fields. There are 
marriages at which chaplains officiate— 
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“Official U. S. Navy Photograph” 
"Skypilots'’ of NATTC, Jacksonville, Fla. 
(L. to r.) Lt. (jg) H. M. Johnson, Lt. (jg) 
R. J. Quinn, and Lt. E. W. Andrews 


about ten or twelve a month. There are 
also approximately the same number of 
baptisms a month, and funerals and memo- 
rial services. 

From this list of duties expected and 
performed by Chaplain Andrews and his 
associates in the Chaplains’ Corps, one 
realizes the grounds on which Secretary of 
the Navy Knox wrote, “Your boundless 
faith, your tireless energy and your de- 
votion to duty are according to the noblest 
traditions of the naval service.” 
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THE CHURCH 


scHOoot 3 
hy Nathan F. Melhorn | 


LESSON 


Homesick Exiles Return from Babylonian Captivity 


Under Priests and Lay Leaders Jerusalem and Judea Are Reoccupied and Rebuilt | 


!Read the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, especially Nehemiah 8:1-4, 5-6, 8, 12; 9:1-3 for class use) 


In confronting the portions of the Old Testament which have been assigned for Bible | 


reading and for the consideration of adult Sunday school classes on Sunday, May 27, 
we wished for some of the sort of brevity of which the late Calvin Coolidge was reputed 
to be a master. It is said that he, having returned from church and under inquiry from 
Mrs. Coolidge, summarized the preacher’s sermon—“He preached on sin” and “He was 


against it.’ Mr. Coolidge could perhaps 
have reduced the ten chapters of Ezra and 
the thirteen chapters of Nehemiah to the 
compass of a few well-constructed sen- 
tences which a Sunday school class could 
absorb. Only such as he could accomplish 
such compression without completely par- 
alyzing the reader’s grasp of what hap- 
pened during a very human period in the 
life of the Jewish people. We are advising 
the actual reading of the two books above 
named, 

We recommend for the main class em- 
phasis the selective treatment which is 
found in the Snowden Douglas book on 
Sunday school lessons of 1945. In that 
volume, the action of Ezra in assembling 
the people and reading “the book of the 
law of Moses to them” supplied the focal 
impulse toward the people’s reacceptance 
of their mission. During a period of from 
sixty to ninety years of exile in the second 
Babylonia, most of them had lost vital con- 
tacts with the Mosaic covenant. Nothing 
could more fittingly and completely en- 
lighten these people than the public recita- 
tion of their own Book of the Law. 


A Complicated Transaction 

From the point of view of the exiles, the 
opportunity to reoccupy the “land of 
promise” was entirely a gift. Their cap- 
tors had been the Babylonians, who had 
taken Jerusalem and from its population 
had selected and carried away, first, the 
sacred symbols and vessels of the temple, 
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that is, the marks of religion; second, they 
made captives of the more prominent Israel- 
ites, the princes, the priests and the more 
capable inhabitants. And finally, they took 
such wealth as could be transmitted to 
Babylon. The Babylonians are reputed to 
have been ruthless in their wars and cruel 
in their treatment of captives. Among the 
more delicately aggravating forms of treat- 
ment was the demand that these exiles 
should sing the songs of Zion for the 
mocking amusement of their overlords. 

The displacement of the Babylonian by 
the Persian kings Cyrus and Darius sup- 
plied the permission for the Judeans to 
return to their own land. They seem not 
to have received complete independence 
but to have had freedom of worship and 
possession of property that was a near 
equivalent to ownership. 

Among the first projects of the leaders 
of the returned exiles was the rebuilding 
of Solomon’s temple. It is not hard to im- 
agine the fate that had befallen that 
highly esteemed and beautiful structure 


and the walls of Zion. The destruction | 


wrought by the Babylonians may have 
been less thorough than that which was 
perpetrated by the Romans some seven 
centuries later, when “not one stone was 
left upon another,” but the damage was 


sufficient to require the co-operation of all | 


those faithful to the renewed covenant 
they had made. The task was further com- 
plicated by the hostile acts of non-Jews 
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and mixed Jews which compelled con- 
stant and armed vigilance, and which pro- 
longed the period of rebuilding. 

But with the background of escapes from 
their captors and persecutors; with the ex- 
hortations of inspired leaders, and with 
restored confidence in their destiny to be 
a peculiar people, they persevered. For a 
while under Ezra’s leadership, and occa- 
sionally after his death and prior to the 
coming of John the Baptist, the people 


lt Should 


A FEW bouquets and 
a lot of brickbats 
have been presented 
to the editor and 
writers of our Uni- 
form Sunday School 
Lessons in recent months. Why all this 
special attention just now? The answer is, 
“Change.” Some people like change and 
others don’t. 


Scripture Passages 

The Scripture passages were printed in 
the first quarter of the pupils’ texts, and 
will be in all future quarters; but they 
were omitted in the current quarter. That’s 
when the brickbats came in. They are 
still coming. The editors cannot duck or 
run; but we would like to make an ex- 
planation. Frankly, the Scripture passages 
were intentionaily left out of this one 
quarter. This is an exceptional quarter— 
the first of its kind in the history of the 
uniform lessons. We hope that it is the 
last. 

The lesson committee of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education de- 
cided to give our schools a study of Gene- 
sis to Revelation in twelve lessons. That’s 
a worth-while aim. It would be grand for 
everyone to have a concise, bird’s-eye: view 
of Bible history. But that means studying 
great quantities of history in one lesson. 
Some of the lessons cover hundreds of 
years of time. There are no short Bible 
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again vowed allegiance to the God of their 
fathers. There were yet five centuries until 
the dawn of the Day Star, and the comple- 
tion of their mission. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 21-27 
M. A Gracious King. Ezra 1:1-6. 
T. Working Together. Nehemiah 4:15-23. 
W. Returning from Slavery. Nehemiah 2:1-8. 
Th. Reading the Law. Nehemiah 8:5-8. 
F. Sabbath Laws Enforced. Nehemiah 13:15-22. 
Sat. Builders of the Temple Encouraged. 
_ Haggai 2:1-9. 
S. Zion’s Strength and Glory. Psalm 49:9-14. 


Be Known 


passages that do this. 
Certain passages 
were selected, but 
‘they did not, could 
not, even pretend to 
cover the history in- 
volved. Well—and here’s the catch—we 
knew that if these short passages were in- 
cluded in the quarterlies, the majority of 
our people would study them, and them 
only, and lose the real purpose of the les- 
sons. So we left out the Bible passages, 
and wrote a letter to all the pastors in our 
Church asking them to explain to their 
teachers. In addition, we wrote an expla- 
nation in the Young People-Adult Teacher 
(pages 2 and 3) for the teachers. We asked 
everyone, for this one quarter, to use only 
the material in the quarterlies and their 
Bibles. It didn’t work. 

For several weeks this page will be used 
to keep you posted on the new materials. 
We'll report reactions, offer explanations, 
make suggestions, admit mistakes as to- 
day, and sometimes stand pat when we are 
sure we’re right. Take time to read what 
we have to say. 


Teaching Thoughts for May 27 

Absence from our land need not absent 
us from our God. 

Ezekiel, Ezra, Cyrus, Nehemiah—prophet, 
priest, king, layman—leaders of stature 
promise a future of peace and prosperity. 

—The Uniform Lesson Reporter. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Supreme Fellowship: THE TRINITY—I John 5:7 


GRANDMOTHER ToMPKINS had an answer 
for every argument on religion. “But the 
Bible says so!” “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God.” Thus Paul expressed the utter “be- 
yondness” of the truth about God. (Ro- 
mans 11: 33.) It was not that Paul lacked 
mental qualifications for knowledge; but 
he was wise enough to know his limita- 
tions. No pride of intellect kept him from 
being teachable. He had been proud once 
and thought he knew all the answers. All 
that pride left him when he met Jesus on 
the Damascus road. Before he dared to 
begin his work as an apostle he spent a 
long period of study and meditation. (See 
Galatians 1: 13-24.) Out of this experi- 
ence he came to depend on revelation 
rather than on reason. 

The truth about the Trinity is clearly 
beyond our little human minds to grasp. 
We know—as we were taught in confir- 
mation class—that God is one, yet there 
are three persons. Each of these persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is God; and 
all together they are God. The numbers 
one and three are not used in exactly the 
same meaning when we speak of the Trin- 
ity. Three is not divisive as we would use 
the word in arithmetic. 


Three Persons 

God is one in essence, but is also three 
personalities. We distinguish them by the 
work that they do, by their parts in the 
drama of salvation. The Father is the 
Creator and Preserver of the universe and 
man His highest creation. The Son is the 
Redeemer, the Word, our Saviour. The 
Holy Spirit is the Witness, the Comforter. 
Yet even these special works of the three 
Persons are not fully distinguished in the 
Bible. For instance, in creation—the work 
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we assign to God the Father—the Word 
was present bringing the universe into 
being and the Spirit “brooded over the 
waters.” The Supreme Fellowship in the 
Trinity is so perfect that where One is at 
work All are at work. 


Three Human Needs 

We need a God who is Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. God as a First Cause, the 
Creator of nature, is not enough for us to 
know. The world can appear very beauti- 
ful and very peaceful; but what of the 
storms and the earthquakes, and the 
miasmic jungles of the South Pacific? The 
laws of nature are so very impartial. De- 
struction in nature often seems to express 
terrible hostility to man. We need to know 
that God is our Father. “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” (Psalm 103: 13.) 
That is a comforting verse. Reason did not 
invent it. Before the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ we do not need to be afraid. 


Without the Gospel we would not know _ ]} 


that “God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son.” We would 
not venture to pray, “Our Father,” unless 
Jesus had taught us. All our thought of 
the God who created and preserves us 
is colored by the truth Jesus taught us 
about Him. 

We are also frightened when we think 
of our sins. We need the assurance of 
forgiveness. This we find in the prom- 


ises of the Son. Luther once dreamed | 


that the devil brought a long list of his | 
sins before him. He was terribly afraid. 
Finally he shouted at the devil, “Away, 

thou lying accuser; these sins are no | 
longer mine. Jesus took all these on Him- 
self. Go and settle with Him.” This is the 
certainty we have in the Son, “who has © 
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redeemed us, lost and condemned crea- 
tures, not with silver and gold, but with 
His holy and precious blood.” 

We need the revelation of God’s forgiv- 
ing love as it comes to us in the Son. Here 
the Spirit enters the picture. He is the 
witness not only to show us the truth 
about God, and the way of our salvation, 
but to help us accept this truth. With all 
the limitations to our human thinking, we 
could not understand or accept the truth 
without the help of the Holy Spirit. 

How do we know He has been witness- 
ing to us? Not by any outward appear- 
ance, such as we read about in Bible 
times. There is no tongue of fire or sound 
as of a mighty rushing wind. The evi- 
dence that the Holy Spirit has been work- 
ing with us in the results in us. If we 
believe in Jesus Christ as our only hope 
of salvation, we know that the Holy Spirit 
has done His work in our hearts. Through 
the Word and the Sacraments He has told 
us of His love and helped us to believe. 


Christocentric 

Long words are the delight of the- 
ologians, it seems; yet Christocentric is not 
a difficult word to understand. It means 
that Christ is in the center. We need not 
puzzle our minds over the problems of 
~the Holy Trinity. Each of us can learn 
to know and love Jesus Christ. He is not 
only the door into His kingdom, but He is 
the door into the knowledge of God. The 
old pastor may have over-simplified when 
a seminary student returned from vaca- 
tion and told him his intellectual troubles 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. His ad- 
vice was: “First get acquainted with 
Jesus.” To know Him is to love Him, and 
to love Him is to serve Him. When we 
can say, “To love is Christ,” we will find 
it easy to say, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty,” and, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

* = * z 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 27. This 
would be a good time to get out your cate- 
chism and review the articles on the Creed. 
Next, “Think Without Confusion, Clearly.” 
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The Church Suffers in 
Slovakia 


(Continued from page 9) 

The persecution was not limited to the 
persons of the bishops only. Vojtech 
Hruska, pastor of the Church in Sucany, 
was forcibly pulled out of bed one night, 
severely beaten and left lying in a gutter 
a few miles from his home. This same 
treatment became the lot of many other 
unfortunates. Many ministers were broken 
in health and spirit through sufferings en- 
dured in concentration camps. The old law 
of 1525, “Lutherani comburantur” served 
as a basis for a new slogan: “Lutherani 
concentratur” which was introduced in the 
militant periodical “Nastup” by a young 
Roman Catholic teacher. 

Special orders were given to all Lu- 
theran schools to display portraits of 
Andrej Hlinka in prominent places in 
classrooms. These orders were ignored, of 
course, and protested against vigorously 
by the whole church. Hlinka insulted and 
hated the Slovak Lutherans as nobody— 
they could not have pictures of such a 
man, whose main characteristic was hate 
against Lutherans, in their schools. Today, 
we do not know exactly how many of 
these schools are still open. We may as- 
sume, that as the Theological Faculty was 
closed in Bratislava, the Lutheran Teach- 
ers’ Colleges in Modra and Banska Stiav- 
nica were closed also. The public schools 
in purely Lutheran regions had to stay 
open, since the state would have no other 
means for education of the children. 

In spite of all hardships, however, it 
seems that this persecution did not harm 
the Lutheran Church in Slovakia. The 
heroic stand taken by the bishops of the 
Church was eagerly followed by the whole 
membership of the Church. Their faithful 
adherence to and public defense of the 
principles of Christianity arouses respect 
even of non-Lutherans. And the Church 
is gaining new members. According to the 
statement of Dr. Osusky, there were 440 
accessions in the year 1937, 490 in 1938, 
938 in 1939, in the Western District alone. 
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They Speak to Us 


The Relevance of the Prophets. By R. B Y. Scott. Macmillan. 237 pages. $2.50. 

Tue reading of some books is a weariness of the flesh. The perusal of others is an 
enrichment of the spirit. This brief but adequate book on the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment is emphatically of the latter class. Its method is as interesting as its subject matter. 
The author, after more than thirteen years of teaching the Old Testament, is now a 
chaplain in the Royal Canadian Air Force. As one might expect from such a record, he 


brings sound scholarship into practical 
focus in his ten compact and clearly writ- 
ten chapters. 

In the opening chapters the reader is led 
through an accurate definition and dis- 
cussion of prophecy in its complex his- 
torical. setting and development. The cen- 
tral themes of “The Prophetic Word” and 
“The Theology of the Prophets” are then 
treated. Dr. Scott holds that while the 
prophets were not theologians in any tech- 
nical sense, they had a theology. The spir- 
itual kinship between the prophets and 
Jesus is effectively set forth in the chap- 
ter on “Prophetic Religion.” Elsewhere in 
the book the relation of the prophets to 
history in its ultimate meaning is shown, 
and their criticism of the social order is 
explained. In the concluding chapter the 
relevance of the prophetic messages to our 
own time is demonstrated. 

Lutheran readers will appreciate Chap- 
lain Scott’s theological balance. He gives 
a high place to the prophets in God’s pro- 
gressive revelation of Himself to His peo- 
ple. There are dozens of statements in this 
book which are worthy of quotation and 
which challenge reflection. For example 
(page 206): “The Bible is one literature, 
and we know more about the God of 
Christian faith than is found in the pages 
of the New Testament, when, like the 
evangelists and apostles, we read the 
prophetic writings with eyes opened by 
Jesus Christ.” Witt1am H. Cooper. 


They Live 
Meet Amos and Hosea. By Rolland Emerson 
Wolfe. Harper. 180 pages. $2. 
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Herz, really, is a book you will like. With 
a scholarship that needs no support from 
a Who’s Who of scholars, the author in- 
troduces you to two spirited men you will 
enjoy knowing more intimately. With an 
amazing liberty and consummate skill the 
original oral units of the prophecies are 
rearranged and set into the framework of 
their times. 

In a dramatic fashion the stage is set. 
The voices of Amos and Hosea are heard 
as distinctly and clearly as they ever will 
be. While the shrill notes of righteous- 
ness and forgiving love which these two 
prophets sounded are not muffled, a ver- 
itable chord surrounds them. Twelve dis- 
tinct speeches of Amos and fifteen of 
Hosea are provided with an accurate back- 
ground and a story commentary. Amos 
and Hosea become alive. In fact, one can- 
not help but feel that they are walking 
with us now and speaking to this gen- 
eration. 

The meeting with Amos and Hosea in 
Dr. Wolfe’s book is more than a casual 
one. The reader will feel himself in the 
street, walking in the company of two 
men who have a world outlook—together 
with a significant appreciation of God’s 
relationship to His creation. “Meet Amos 
and Hosea!” Rosert D. HersHey. 


Beauty and Insight 

The Pilgrim. By ©. P. Kretzmann. Concordia. 
137 pages. $1.50. 

Tue Pitcrim is an anthology of informal 
essays written for The Cressent, a pub- 
lication of the Walther League, while Dr. 
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Kretzmann was the editor. He is now 
president. of Valparaiso University, a highly 
regarded institution of learning. 

The thirty-three essays are from two to 
eight pages in length, and deal with sub- 
jects as varied and profound as a thought- 
ful man’s experience of life, In “Night- 
shade and Starlight” and “Footsteps in the 
Snow” they tell of the deeper meanings 
which may be found in such simple things 
as a walk under the stars of a summer 
night or footprints in new-fallen snow. 
They sense the significance of triumphant 
terror in “Munich 1938,” and the cup of 


hate that spilled over in “September 1939.” 
They capture the lingering beauty of “The 
Collect for Peace,” and the ageless appeal 
ef Bach’s “Mass in B Minor.” They tell 
of the Eternal Truth which broke in upon 
our human scene in “Bethlehem,” and the 
Eternal Love revealed in “Seven Words 
for Good Friday.” 

Here is a book you will want to have 
within easy reach, to read again and again 
for the beauty of its style and its pene- 
trating insights into the meaning of the 
great and simple things of life. 

SHELDON S. SCHWEIKERT. 


Dr. and Mrs. John L. Yost at Seminary 


Sincere Friendliness Manifested in Greetings to Institution's Newly Elected President 


Tue Board of Trustees and the faculty 
of the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., were hosts at a 
reception given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
John L. Yost Thursday evening, April 12. 

Dr. Yost, who took over his duties as 
president of the seminary on March 1, is 
a highly respected alumnus of the institu- 
tion which he heads. He comes to Colum- 
bia from Atlanta, Ga., where for sixteen 
years he rendered conspicuous service as 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer. At 
the time of his call to the seminary he was 
also president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod, and is now a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions and a member of the 
Committee on Church Architecture of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Mrs. 
Yost is a native of Columbia and returns 
into the midst of a host of friends. 

The reception was held in the main 
building of the seminary. The library, stu- 
dents’ rooms and classrooms were thrown 
open to inspection, and many visitors 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
get better acquainted with the institution. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Wiesepape headed the 
receiving line on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees and introduced the guests to Dr. 
and Mrs. Yost. The Board was also rep- 
resented by Mr. William Cappelmann and 
the Rev. and Mrs. Carl B. Caughman. 
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Representing the faculty in the receiving 
line were Dr. C. K. Bell, Dr. and Mrs. 
John B. Moose, Dr. and Mrs. M. L. Stire- 
walt, Dr. and Mrs. John Schmidt, and 
Prof. John K. Linn, assisted by Mr. Paul 
Cobb, president of the student body, and 
Mr. Philip Wahlberg, president of the Stu- 
dent Mission League. Students served as a 
circulating welcoming committee. 

Refreshments were served in the stu- 
dents’ dining room by the presidents of 
the Women’s Missionary Societies and 
Ladies’ Aid auxiliaries of the Columbia 
churches and the daughters of local Lu- 
theran ministers. 

The reception was attended by well over 
three hundred people, including represen- 
tatives of the city’s higher educational in- 
stitutions, civic interests, and the churches 
of the several denominations, in addition 
to a full complement of Lutheran pastors 
and church councilmen and their wives, 
and other friends of the seminary. 

All connected with the seminary were 
gratified by the warm friendliness and 
good will manifested on the occasion, and 
trust that it is but a token of the spirit of 
co-operation that will be given to Dr. Yost 
in his new work, and that will help make 
the seminary an ever more significant fac- 
tor in the community and the church at 
large. Joun K. Linn. 
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A Chaplain’s Convictions 


Lt. Col. John Hall, Ch.C. (rt.), Writes His Church About Conscription of 
Men for Military Training in Time of Peace 


Tue writer is a member of the Regular 
Army of the United States, retired. Be- 
cause of that I shall be accused of being 
militaristic. I describe myself as a pacifist, 
not because I am unwilling to fight for 
some things but because I believe that 
physical combat is the worst way to settle 
differences of opinion, and the one least 
likely to reach just and equitable deci- 
sions. 

I entered the Army in 1917 to preach the 
Gospel to men who were offering life in 
defense of principles in which I believe, 
and remained on active duty for almost a 
quarter of a century because I found in 
the Army a field of useful service for the 
Master. 

The question of conscripting our youths 
for military training in peace time is one 
which should receive careful considera- 
tion. In public discussion of this subject 
I have noted two misapprehensions of 
which I wish to write. I was chaplain in 
eleven Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
which gave me ample opportunity to ob- 
serve that attitude of Regular Army per- 
sonnel toward the training of young men. 
These camps for volunteers may be fairly 
taken as examples of similar camps for 
conscripted youth. 

One misapprehension is that the time 
spent in training camps will be wholly 
devoted to military exercises and wasted 
so far as useful preparation for life is 
concerned. The War Department and 
Regular Army training personnel will 
make the training as broad as law and 
opportunity permit. Despite the fact that 
the CMTC gave a minimum of time for 
essential military exercises courses in 
civics and other general courses were al- 
ways included in the work of the camps. 
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It is considered that it is essential to the 
value of a soldier’s service that he have 
the broadest possible educational founda- 
tion. With an expanded program these 
cultural courses would be increased be- 
cause a lesser proportion of time would be 
needed for strictly’ military training. I am 
sure that the time spent in camp would 
give a majority of the trainees a broader 
and more useful education and would open 
new doors of opportunity to some. This 
is wholly apart from the value of camp 
discipline, proper exercise and well bal- 
anced diet. 

Another misapprehension is that camp 
life would lower the moral standards of 
trainees. In the CMTC one of the first 
considerations was that a sufficient num- 
ber of carefully selected chaplains be on 
duty so that trainees could always have 
access to a spiritual advisor. As the one 
who was responsible for the Protestant 
church program I always arranged the 


topics for the successive morning services | 


carefully and had the material for the 
occasional services and religious work at 
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hand before the camp assembled. During — 


all my years of service I never had a com- 
manding officer who tried to use my serv- 
ices for propaganda of any kind or who 
attempted to dictate the nature of my re- 
ligious services. The chaplain has a free 
hand in matters of religion. In the CMTC 
attendance at morning worship was re- 
quired unless the parents or guardian of 
the trainee asked that he be excused; I 
never heard of a request of that nature. 
The result was that many a young man 
went to-church for the first time in his 
life, and others who seldom went attended 
regularly. In addition, the camps were 
carefully supervised to keep undesirable 
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persons from making contact with trainees, 
to prevent demoralizing practices and to 
remove training personnel and trainees 
who evidenced traits which threatened to 
corrupt the morals of trainees. In short, 
the War Department and Regular Army 
officers knew that religion has its place 
in developing character and producing 
good soldiers and that decent moral stand- 
ards are essential for good citizenship. I 
am sure that a majority of those trained 
in military training camps for youths 
would be subject to better influences in 
camp than they would have in civil life. 
But now comes the question of real im- 
portance: Will the possession of a large 
force of trained soldiers make us an ag- 
gressor nation and lead us into war for 
conquest? It seems to me that a Lutheran 
should be able to answer that question 
categorically and positively. (That may be 
redundant but let it stand.) The question 
of our becoming an aggressor nation de- 
pends upon whether the American Church 
is willing to use the resources God has 
given us for making our nation Christian. 
If our people are selfish and without the 
desire to do unto others what we would 
that they should do. unto us it will be very 
easy for some demagogue to persuade 
them that “we can lick the world” with or 
without a large army. That seems to be 
a rather widely accepted idea anyway. 
The problem of conscription for military 
service is one which should be seriously 
considered by all citizens. I hope that our 
Lutheran leaders, who should have had 
careful training in the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and life, will not “go off 
the deep end” and become ultra-pacifistic. 
I was in close contact with ultra-pacifistic 
thought for some years and know how 
unsound and harmful the arguments were 
I believe that a very vocal ultra-pacifist 
minority is responsible for the loss of life 
of thousands of our young men and the 


maiming of. others. In fact, I doubt that ° 


we would have been attacked if they had 
not led others to believe that we could 
not defend ourselves. 

A far more important problem for us at 
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the’ moment is: Shall we follow up our 
program of evangelism and make it a vital 
force in the life of the nation? If we do, 
we shall make a substantial contribution 
to a long continued peace based upon a 
love of justice and righteousness. There 
is our hope of overcoming militarism. 

I have a personal interest in future peace 
in the person of sons of my sons; for whom 
I wish that they may never have to risk 
the compulsion of slaying or being slain 
by their fellowmen. I believe that that 
wish may be furthered by adequate prep- 
aration for defense of our nation. But I 
believe that a far more important factor 
for permanent peace is in extending the 
Kingdom of God in Christ Jesus. Does it 
mean enough to us to sacrifice for it? 


Inner Mission League 


Roll Call 


THE Rev. Dr. A. J. Traver, professor of 
Practical Theology at Hamma _ Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, addressed mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Inner Mission League 
of the Miami Valley at the Annual Roll 
Call meeting, Thursday evening, April 12. 
Mr. J. Rowland Wells was appointed Roll 
Call Chairman by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League. 

Volunteer workers of the 114 American 
Lutheran and United Lutheran Churches 
in the Miami Valley conducted a campaign 
to raise $25,000 for the year’s budget. 

The institutional ministry of the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission League, of which the 
Rev. F. R. Stoneburner is superintendent, 
has increased 60 percent in the last five 
years. The present schedule calls for 549 
institutional visits in four southwestern 
Ohio counties reaching a total of 50,000. 

The League operates an Industrial De- 
partment for the rehabilitation of men 
which in 1944 operated on a budget of 
$19,000 from its own income; 131 men were 
aided during the year. 

The League has voted to add a case 
worker to the staff, and the Family Wel- 
fare Committee is seeking applicants for 
the position. 
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Widwest Wisollane | 


Meeting Appeals, Special Anniversaries and the Lord’s Acre 


Wirx 48 of the 81 congregations of Mid- 
west Synod exceeding their quota for 
Lutheran World Action, a total of 107.4 
percent was paid. The Church of the Good 
Shepherd, the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff pastor, 
paid its quota 490 percent. Others with 
more than twice their allotment paid are: 
Follett, Texas, 340 percent; Lipscomb, 
Texas, 278 percent, both served by the 
Rev. K. Vordemann; Louisville, Nebr., 264 
percent, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz; and Ben- 
nington, Nebr., 225 percent, the Rev. War- 
ren Churchill pastor. 


In the Interest of Education 

Dr. F. Schiotz of Chicago, IIl., represent- 
ing the Student Service Commission of the 
American Lutheran Conference, met with 
the committee for Lutheran student work 
at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln 
the middle of April. In the center of the 
discussions was the increased work when 
Lutheran veterans will return to the uni- 
versity for training under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. The committee members were 
luncheon guests of Mr. Gus Prestegaard, 
member of the committee since its organ- 
ization in 1923, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Dr. Schiotz was also honored at a 
fellowship dinner at the Student Union, 
attended by Lutheran students and fac- 
ulty members. 


The Midland College drive for $225,000 
is in high gear during April, the month 
set aside by the church in the Calendar of 
Causes for Christian higher education. Led 
by Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, president of the 
college, speakers from the school are ad- 
dressing congregations throughout the 
territory for a final appeal. No high- 
pressure methods are employed. Everyone 
is left to give in accordance with his sense 
of sharing the responsibility and as the 
Lord has prospered him. 
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By Martin SCHROEDER 


Golden Weddings 


Three golden wedding anniversaries in 
one week in the medium-sized congrega- 
tion of a small town is something worth 
mentioning. This happened in Zion Church, 
Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. Wallace Wolff pas-} 
tor. Mr. and Mrs. August Lahn, Mr. and| 
Mrs. William Boell, and Mr. and Mrs.) 
John Havekost were the couples around} 
whom the celebrations centered. They 
were surrounded, respectively as in thet 
order mentioned, by 13, 24, and 34 chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grand-| 
children. These venerable couples spent} 
most of their lives on the farm in thati 
neighborhood. Best known to the churchi 
in general are Mr. and Mrs. Havekost.| 
He is, and has been a long-time member! 
of the church council and its vice-pres-} 
ident, director of Midland College andj 
member of the executive committee, 2) 
delegate to ULCA conventions more often| 
than perhaps any other layman in Mid-} 
west Synod; state legislator and runner- 
up for Speaker of the House, bank di-} 
rector, president of the Farmers’ State 
Exchange, director of the State Farmers’ 
Union, and Farmers’ Mutual Insuraned 
Company, and, not least among his public: 
services rendered, treasurer of the State: 
of Nebraska. At the same time he has: 
managed his extensive farming interests, 
looking back over half a century of ex-. 
ceedingly active and fruitful years. One 
son, Alvin, is pastor of Trinity Eur 
Church in Kansas City, Kansas. 


The Rev. R. Jobman, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Creston, Nebr., was a_ special 
speaker over radio Station WJAG, Notolb 
Nebr., April 5. 


$100,000 /gaice4 for Tabitha Met 
The new building fund of Tabitha Hom 
for the Aged and Orphanage at Lincoln! 
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Nebr., now exceeds its goal of $100,000, 
according to Dr. O. W. Ebright, superin- 
tendent. Begun during poor crop years 
and low prices in the late 30’s by Super- 
intendent M. A. Ritzen, D.D., who is now 
pastor of Salem Church, Fontanelle, Nebr., 
the pastors and constituency of this terri- 
tory responded in recent years in accord- 
ance with their higher incomes, knowing 
the needs of the Home. One outstanding 
bequest to the institution was made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Lucky. He is a former 
congressman from Nebraska. His gift to 
the Home is a quarter section farm, close 
to the city of Lincoln. 


Alfred O. Frank, D.D., and Salem con- 
gregation of Fremont, Nebr., had recently 
bestowed upon them an award for con- 
spicuous social service. It was rendered 
when during 1944 the countryside west and 
north of Fremont was submerged by flood 
waters, with much destruction of fields, 
homes, and churches. He and his congre- 
gation were among the first to bring ex- 
tensive relief. The award came from the 
influential Omaha service club Ak-Sar- 
Ben (spelled backwards, it’s “Nebraska”). 


A final payment of $2,950 on an $11,060 
debt has given to Trinity congregation, 
Columbus, Nebr., a debt-free church. 
Dating from 1930, and carried through lean 
years of drouth and depression, reducing 
the debt began in 1935. Total disburse- 
ments for 1944 amounted to $8,195, includ- 
ing $1,200 benevolence. In addition to 
heavy congregational duties, Pastor Her- 
man Goede is now completing his fourth 
year as president of Midwest Synod. 


Death of Valuable Laymen 

The only son of the late Rev. R. Schim- 
melpfennig, Colonel Irvin Schimmelpfen- 
nig, aged 36, lost his life in action on 
Luzon, while serving as chief of staff of 
the 11th Airborne Division. In his passing 
the church has lost an energetic and prom- 
ising layman. As member of Christ 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., he was vice- 
president of the church council, Sunday 
school superintendent, and teacher in lead- 
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ership training. A student at Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr., in 1925-26, he later 
graduated from West Point Military Acad- 
emy and was Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 
England. Previous to his overseas duties 
Colonel Schimmelpfennig served as in- 
structor in mathematics at the West Point 
Military Academy. Besides his wife and 
three children, now living at Burlington, 
Vt., he is mourned by his mother and one 
sister, members of St. Peter’s Church, 
Creston, Nebr. 


A life of pioneering for Lutheranism in 
Oklahoma came to an end when 84-year- 
old Dr. Paul Friedemann of Salem Church, 
Stillwater, Okla., was recently laid to rest. 
Born at Heimthal, Russia, he studied med- 
icine and served in the Imperial. Russian 
Army for six years as commissioned of- 
ficer. In 1890 he came to this country and, 
after additional studies at Chicago, came 
straight to Oklahoma, the opening of which 
had challenged the adventurer in him. 
He was one of the founders of the town of 
Kiel (now Loyal) and for a time was its 
postmaster. For the last 38 years he prac- 
ticed at Stillwater and in the surrounding 
country. The shortage of doctors gave him 
no chance to retire, and he was active to 
the very last. His eagerness for Lutheran 
doctrine and form, combined with a firm 
faith, made him a pillar of the church in 
the diaspora and always ready with 
financial support. 


St. Paul’s Congregation, Diller, Nebr., 
observed the rededication of their church 
after extensive alterations. Pastor C. Gold- 
enstein of Hanover, Kan., was the special 
speaker. With most of the labor donated, 
the material cost was $400. Pastor Otto 
Spehr’s sanctum now compares well with 
the finest in the countryside. 


The Lord's Acre 

Lord’s Acre corn has yielded enough at 
Christ Church, Pierce, Nebr., to pay for 
the new Hammond organ which has been 
ordered. Pastor George Herber and his 
congregation rejoice over the check of 
$1,114.65 which this Lord’s portion has 
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brought them. At the Lindy (Nebr.) mis- 
sion, the farm rented for the church gave 
to their church building treasury, after 
expenses, $1,201.10. The present plan is to 
re-invest this money in yearling cattle and 
feed them until ready for market. This 
would mean a considerable increase of 
building fund income on the original in- 
vestment of having plowed some corn. The 
Rev. Lorin J. Wolff hopes for an early con- 
struction start. St. Peter’s Brotherhood, 
Creston, Nebr., carried out a Lord’s Acre 
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News from the Northern Conference of the Illinois Synod 


THE newly decorated Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Forreston, Ill., Thomas B. 
Hersch, D.D., pastor, was the scene of the 
annual spring convention of the Northern 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, April 16. 
Dr. Hersch, assisted by Secretary Martin 
G. Kabele, pastor of the Pole Lutheran 
Church, conducted the liturgical service. 
The president of conference, the Rev. Ed- 
waid A. A. Kreppert, Rockford, preached 
the sermon, using Ephesians 6: 12 as his 
text. Strengthened in faith by this mes- 
sage more than forty pastors and lay dele- 
gates received the Lord’s Supper. 

It was with great interest that the dele- 
gates listened to an address by Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt of Chicago, statistical secretary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
ULCA. Her subject was, “The Unified 
Program for Lutheran Women.” Many of 
those present voiced their approval of the 
adoption of some such program in the 
Church, hoping thereby to get rid of much 
overlapping of organizational work in the 
congregations. 

Mr. Gerald Powers of Mt. Morris, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synodical Brother- 
hood, brought cheering news concerning 
the reduction of the indebtedness on 
Nachusa Home for Children, Nachusa, II. 
He reported that since the last convention 
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project, which put into their hands about 


$750. The Rev. R. Jobman is the pastor. 


Zion Congregation near Perry, Okla., 
E. J. Amend, Th.D., pastor, unanimously | 


voted to build a new church. The congre- || 
gation outgrew its present building long | 
ago. A committee of six is at work draw- | 
ing plans and soliciting funds. It is hoped 

that by the time the men return home | 


from service, they may be welcomed in 
the new surroundings. 


By TRESSLER S. BOLTON 


of the Brotherhood (May 1944), more than | 


$9,000 had been received on this project, 


and that the debt has been reduced to less | 


than $1,000. 

The Carthage College Diamond Jubilee 
campaign to raise $180,000 from the sup- 
porting synods for the purpose of building 
a new men’s dormitory has been drawing 
much interest since last fall. The Rev. 
Arthur Neumann of Mt. Morris reported 
that $118,860.88 has already been received. 


Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the | 


Illinois Synod, gave his report on the | 


work of the synod. As secretary of the 
Service Commission of the National Lu- 


theran Council, he was especially fitted | 


to present the challenge with which the 
Lutheran Church in America is faced in 


these days. He spoke fully, but briefly on | 


Lutheran World Action, informing ali pres- 


ent that 140 percent of the original quotas | 


assigned to the various congregations 


would not even begin to provide funds - 


enough to take care of all the work that 
must be done. 


Among those present at the meeting was _ 
the Rev. H. F. Otto Mueller, a recent grad-_ 
uate of Northwest Seminary, Minneapolis, | 


who had accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Nachusa, Ill. He was in- 
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stalled at a special service April 22, with 
the Rev..George J. Curran of Dixon 
preaching the sermon, and the Rev. Charles 
F. Landwere of Freeport performing the 
act of installation. 


Building improvement projects are being 
carried out in at least three of the churches 
of conference. St. John’s, Sterling, the 
Rev. A. H. Keck, Jr., pastor, is in the 
midst of a campaign to raise $40,000 for 
remodeling and redecorating their church. 
First English Church, Freeport, the Rev. 
Charles F. Landwere pastor, is the re- 
cipient of a gift to be used to provide the 
church with a chapel to be known as the 
Andrew and Dorothea Holtum Chapel, 
honoring a beloved father and mother. 
Polo Church, the Rev. Martin G. Kabele 
pastor, has already begun work on a new 
room under the nave of the church. This 
will be used as a worship room for the 
Juniors and Intermediates, and also a so- 
cial room for small groups. 


98 Percent Apportionment Paid 

In the last report from the “Top of 
Illinois,’ a list of many congregations in 
conference paying 100 percent or over on 
apportionment was given. Since that time, 
we have learned that the conference as a 
whole paid 98 percent of the apportioned 
benevolence for 1944. This is the best 
record made by the conference for years. 


Not all rural churches are on the way 
out. This was especially evidenced in the 
fine accession of members at St. Paul’s, 
Kent, just previous to Easter. In the con- 
firmation class were four boys who were 
received into full membership of the 
church on Palm Sunday. On the Thursday 
of Holy Week, 15 adults were received, 
mostly by confession of faith. On the Sun- 
day after Easter, 12 children (only one 
infant) were baptized. Two of the boys 
received on Palm Sunday, and two of the 
adults received on Thursday in Holy Week 
were also baptized, thus making a total of 
16 baptisms. The communion record of 
this rural church is already 18 higher than 
ever before. But the finest thing to be 
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noted about this church is not simply a 
lot of figures showing that the statistical 
record of the congregation is higher than 
ever before, there is deeper spirituality. 


Appreciation by Service Folk 

Some months ago, this reporter received 
a letter from a Navy chaplain, who re- 
ported that one of the things that he had 
learned after a very short time in the 
chaplaincy was that very few of the men 
received any kind of mail from their pas- 
tors at home. We have been encouraged 
recently as we look over the church pa- 
pers and bulletins which come to our desk 
to find that most, if not all, of the churches 
of this conference have a method of fol- 
lowing their service men and women. And 
this is truly appreciated by these folks, as 
is noted by the letters received from them. 
One soldier writes: “I enjoyed your letter 
and church paper so much. It’s nice to 
know where all the fellows are, and of the 
church activities at home.” A WAC says: 
“I have been receiving the church bul- 
letins quite regularly, and it is good to 
hear about the other people in the service 
and where they are and what they are 
doing from time to time.” Another soldier 
says: “The Messenger gets to me regularly, 
having received the March issue this week. 
(This letter was written on March 23 
somewhere in Germany.) I enjoy reading 
it very much.” 

Our service men and women do appre- 
ciate very much what is being done for 
them through our Service Commission. 
They show this by their regular attend- 
ance at the Lutheran Service Centers pro- 
vided for their use, and by what they say. 
But they are not content simply to be on 
the receiving end, as is evidenced by the 
contributions they are making. 

“Do not neglect the service in the 
church when VE-Day comes.” Such 
notices as that appear in the papers or 
bulletins of many of the churches of con- 
ference. Well do we realize the need for 
these services. VE-Day is to be no day 
of hilarity, but one of much sober think- 
ing, repentance, thanksgiving and prayer. 
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Caper Conference, Vis York Synod 


Immanuel Congregation, Clay, N. Y., the 
Rev. John Kisselburgh pastor, with the en- 
thusiastic support of the entire community, 
is planning to renovate their church. This 
congregation, organized in 1823, is one of 
the oldest Lutheran churches in Central 
New York. A church was built in “Dutch 
Settlement” in 1832 under the leadership 
of the Rev. William Ottman. His daughter, 
Mrs. Gilmour, is still a member of the 
congregation. 

In 1915 a new church was erected in the 
present village of Clay, which was for- 
merly known as Cigarville. This church 
is about one mile south of the original 
site. The building is in great need of re- 
pair, and the council instituted a campaign 
among members and friends with $2,000 
as their goal. The response was whole- 
hearted, and the result of the campaign 
was $2,100 in cash and $700 in pledges. 
The congregation hopes to complete the 
renovations this summer. 


Lutheran Women's Chorus 

Last fall the Syracuse District Luther 
League with the co-operation of the 
Women’s Missionary Society organized a 
women’s chorus. Under the capable lead- 
ership of Miss Dorothy Kappesser of St. 
John’s Church, Syracuse, sixty women 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Junior colleges have sprung up all over the country in the past few years to satisfy 
demands which the four year school cannot meet: 
Many cannot afford four years of college work and therefore take none. 
Many do not want four full years, but wish to study further and enjoy college life. 
Some are not convinced that they can go on to college. 
Some need to make the transfer from high school at home to a big school away 


from home very gradually. 


THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 
THE ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion, Va. 
For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


By Curistran P. JENSEN 


gave their first concert in Zion Church in: 
February. Concerts were given in March | 
and April in St. John’s Church, Syracuse, 
and St. Paul’s, Liverpool. The chorus has) 
received high commendation by all who) 
have heard them sing and it is hoped that 
the organization will be a permanent one_} 


Brotherhood Convention 
The fifth annual convention was held in| 
St. Peter Church, ‘Syracuse, the Rev. Viggo 
Swensen pastor, April 7. The devotiona 
service was conducted by the Rev. Pau 
E. Arnold, Th.D., Utica. President Edward 
F. Group was in the chair. Greetings were} 
brought by the Rev. Theodore A. Schrader 
of Verona, who represented the presidenfj| 
of the conference. Mr. Arthur Immanif\ 
vice-president of the synodical Brother 
hood, spoke on “Stewardship.” The fol 
lowing officers were elected: President} 
Edward H. Hitzelberger, Utica; vice-pres 
idents, Gustave Schneider of Syracuse 
Edward W. Juergersen of Utica, and Mr 
Arthur Wilcox of Endicott; secretary) 
C. O. Goodling, Utica; treasurer, Edwarca 
Moeschler, Syracuse. | 
At the dinner, the Rev. John M. Jos! 
of Syracuse gave an address on “Togethe 
They Serve.” Having recently returned} 
from the army chaplaincy, he gave an in4 
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teresting story of the work of the chaplain 
and men in the service. Pastor Swensen, 
director of the Lutheran World Action in 
the conference, presented this cause. 


Conference Meeting 

The Central Conference met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Liverpool, N. Y., the Rev. John 
H. Dudde pastor, April 9. Dr. F. R. Knubel, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, gave an inspirational address on 
“The Congregation and the Synod.” He 
pointed out that the synod is the servant 
of the congregation, and that the synod 
lives only as the local congregation lives. 
He urged every congregation to be a 100 
percent congregation and that apportion- 
ment be given priority over every other 
cause in the church. He reported that a 
stewardship program is being set up for 
the fall and that President F. C. Fry of 
the ULCA, and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
secretary of Stewardship, will cover the 
conferences and meet church councils at 
supper meetings. Dr. Ernest A. Tappert, 
divisional secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, spoke on “The Linguistic 
Mission Responsibilities of the Church.” 

-Dr. Henry Arnold, president of Hart- 
wick College, presented the cause of “Edu- 
cation, ” and announced that a four-year 
course for Parish Workers and a two-year 
course for Church Secretaries will be given 
at Hartwick College and that a confer- 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


High School Seniors may enter June 19 or Sep- 
tember 15, 1945. Two six-week Summer Terms 
from: June 19 to July 28, and July 30 to Sept. 8. 


REGULAR SESSION begins September 15, 1945 


Preprofessional Courses: Pre-theological, pre-medical, 
pre-dental, 

Technical courses: 
secretaries, business secretaries. 

Teacher Education in three fields: Academic, business 
education, and Public School Music. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — ACCREDITED — CHRISTIAN 


pre-nursing, pre-legal, pre-veterinarian. 


Laboratory technicians, medical 


For full information write: 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


ence for Parish Workers will be held in 
the near future on the campus of the 
college. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, 
Endicott; vice-president, the Rev. Viggo 
Swensen, Syracuse; secretary, the Rev. 
George E. Heck, Oswego; treasurer, Mr. 
Kenneth B. Doty, Syracuse. Mr. William 
Genant and Mr. William G. Yeckel, both 
of Syracuse, were elected to the executive 
committee; Mr. Merle Pabst of Syracuse 
was nominated for the synodical executive 
committee. 

During the noon hour a visit was made 
to the new field, Christ Church of Gale- 
ville. This church is under the pastorate 
of the Rev. John H. Dudde. 


Pastor Tritschler Honored 

Holy Nativity congregation, Endicott, 
and the pastors of the Southern Tier Pas- 
toral Association held a surprise celebra- 
tion April 6 in honor of the Rev. Paul J. 
Tritschler upon the completion of ten years 
of service as pastor of the congregation. 
The celebration began with Vespers, in 
which Dr. C. A. Ritchie of Binghamton was 
liturgist and the Rev. Clifford Eichner of 
Elmira preached the sermon. The follow- 
ing participated in the service: Pastor 
Joseph Billy of Binghamton; Martin Leh- 
feldt, Johnson City; Herbert Hrdlicka, 
Binghamton; and the Rev. Paul Holden 
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Hayes representing the Endicott Min- 
isterial Association. Mr. L. W. Wagner 
spoke in behalf of the congregation and 
presented Pastor Tritschler with a guest 
book inscribed with the names of the con- 
gregation and a wallet containing the gift 
of the members. Miss Elizabeth Rasmussen 
presented Mrs. Tritschler with a gift and 
a bouquet of red roses. 


Prince of Peace Church, the Rev. Herbert 
Hrdlicka pastor, was incorporated in 1938 
and now has a baptized membership of 
224 and a communing membership of 124, 
with 65 members in its church school. It 
is located in the eastern part of Bingham- 
ton, where the field is white unto the har- 
vest. This mission hopes to be debt-free 
by December 1946. By 1949 a new per- 
manent church building is being planned. 
During the past five years this mission in- 
creased its contributions to synod from 
$110 to $250, and for the last two years 
has given 200 percent to Lutheran World 
Action. 


The Rev. Martin Lehfeldt has resigned 
the pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, John- 
son City, to accept a call to Newark, N. J. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary Services 
St. Paul’s Church, Utica, Paul E. Arnold, 
Th.D., pastor, celebrated their eighty-fifth 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
. .. Approved by government for veterans’ education . . 

. Pre-professional, teachers’, 


Synod of North Carolina... 


A.B. and B.S. degrees . 


business administration, and music courses . . 
i . . Expenses, $425 
to $450 . . . For information and catalogue, write 


emphasis on training of Bible teachers . 


anniversary three Sundays in April. The) 
anniversary services centered around three 
spheres. April 8 Major James E. McDaniel, 
Chief of Chaplains, Rhoads General Hos- | 
pital, Utica, N. Y., preached the sermon) 
and stressed the fine way that this church) 
has served her men and women in World 
War II. April 15 the Rev. Dr. Paul C.) 
White, secretary of the United Synod of 
New York, preached. April 22 Dr. C. F. 
Koch represented the United Lutheran) 
Church in America. This congregation was} 
founded by the Rev. Andrew Wetzel in} 
1860 as a mission of Zion Church, Utica. | 


P.  ttsvall, Conferena | 


Young People Figure in Congregational | 
and Group Affairs 


By Apam E. Potcrack 


AN impressive candlelight bond-burning! 
service was held at Christ Church 
Mahanoy City, Pa., the Rev. R. E. Kramer} 
pastor. During the past year this progres-} 
sive congregation paid off the final $4,71 
of a $17,000 mortgage. Members of the 
finance committee of the church council 
Pastor Kramer, and six young women oft 
the congregation participated in this un 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer Session Begins June 6 
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Daniel Efird Rhyne 
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who specialize in Bible teaching. 


1619 PORTLAND AVENUE 


usual service. The young women repre- 
sented the Spirits of Truth, Joy, Hope, 
Faith, Peace and Love, proclaiming the re- 
sponsibility of Christians to all the world. 
At the conclusion of their message, the 
pastor and the members of the finance 
committee touched their candles to the 
note, marking the elimination of this debt. 
Prior to this service, Christ Church ob- 
served its eightieth anniversary, with Con- 
ference President F. L. Hemmig preaching 
the anniversary sermon. 


Twenty-four young people of St. John’s 
Church, Tremont, have pledged them- 
selves to the support of a student in 
Liberia. Another missionary responsibility 
assumed by these young people includes 
rounding up prospective new members for 
Pastor Hemmig. 


More than 500 young people and adults 
were present at the eighth annual Pre- 
Confirmation Rally of the Pottsville Con- 
ference, held at Trinity Church, Pottsville, 
with a spiritual son of Trinity, the Rev. 
Charles D. Moser, pastor of St. John’s, 
Phoenixville, bringing a timely and in- 
spirational message. Officers of the con- 
ference Luther League explained the 
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Your vacation may be a real blessing to you 


IF YOU ARRANGE TO COME TO 


MOUNT CARMEL 


Situated on beautiful Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minn. 
TEN WEEKS—1945 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 23 TO SEPTEMBER 2 


MORNING PROGRAMS—Bible study, prayer, discussion, led by consecrated men 


AFTERNOONS—for rest, recreation, relaxation; swimming, boating, fishing, games 
of various kinds and Christian fellowship. 
EVENINGS—Prayer, Preaching of The Word and singing. 
A different program for each week. The seventh week, August 4 to 11, 
planned as pastor’s week. 
Good meals and restful accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Please write for complete illustrated folder with application blank. 


LUTHERAN BIBLE 


INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


21,000 BOOKS SOLD 
Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1.00. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


meaning of the Luther League motto and 
emblem. At the conclusion of the service, 
members of the conference Christian Edu- 
cation Committee awarded small wooden 
crosses to each of the confirmands present, 
with a plea by Dr. E. W. Weber that these 
crosses be used in the setting up of an 
altar for home worship. 


The Rev. Verne L. Snyder, Leck Kill, 
recently graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary, was installed pastor of the 
Quakake Parish. President F. L. Hemmig 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Pottsville Conference 
(Continued from page 41) 


delivered the charge to the congregation 
and the pastor-elect. Pastor Snyder is a 
spiritual son of Pastor Fred S. Blank, Leck 
Kill, a former pastor of the Quakake 
Parish. 


Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Pottsville Conference held a get-together 
at St. John’s Church, Auburn, with Miss 
Amelia Brosius, R.N., missionary to India, 
bringing an inspiring message of our mis- 
sion work in that country. 


Chaplain Oscar Weber, USN, formerly 
assistant pastor of Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville, recently completed his training at 
the Chaplains’ School, and has been as- 
signed to a west coast station. Chaplain 
Weber stopped at Pottsville en route, 
preached on Sunday morning, and was 
presented with a substantial purse by the 
congregation. 


An interesting paper on “The Conscien- 
tious Objector” was presented by Pastor 
John Youse of Pinegrove at the March 
meeting of the Pottsville Conference Pas- 
toral Association. The next meeting will 
be held in Mahanoy City, with Pastor 
Harold Engle, New Ringgold, presenting 
a paper on “Church Discipline.” 


An "impressive memorial service was 
held at St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, by 
Pastor G. J. Martin, for three members of 
the congregation who have given their 
lives for their country: David Springer, 
George Krell, and Walter Hochstatter. A 
wood carving of the Last Supper has been 
dedicated as a memorial to David Springer, 
by his parents. 


An egg-hunt for the children of the 
congregation was held Easter Monday on 
the lawn of St. Paul’s Church, Middleport, 
with Superintendent Vincent Barthel, and 
Organist Luther Paisley in charge. Six 
dozen new Common Service Books were 
presented to this congregation recently by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society and the choir. 
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The Lutheran Theological Seminary 
At Philadelphia 


(MT. AIRY) 
Luther D. Reed, President 
The Seminary is on a twelve-month sched- 
ule for the duration of the war. 
Terms begin: June 28, Nov. 1, and Feb. 28 


Students may enter at the beginning of 
any term. 


Graduate School on normal schedule, will 
open for the 1945-46 session, October 11, 


For catalog and information address 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
7301 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE --- 
in Virginia 


Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 
In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 
teotocicaL. SEMINARY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 1945 Summer Session 


for pastors eager to expand their spiritual, 
mental, academic horizons. 


CHICAGO 


“The postwar world needs ministers 
of superior quality’ 


Ist TERM, JULY 23rd to AUGUST 10th 
2d TERM, AUGUST 13th to 31st 


q Strong Faculty, including Guest Professors— 
Dr. Wilhelm Pauck and Dr. Edgar Carlson 
(Theology); Dr. Victor Obenhaus (Rural So- 
ciology), and others. 


7 B.D. graduates may take one, or two credit 
courses in either term, or in both, with credit 
toward advanced degrees. 


{| Limited dormitory space. Immediate enrol- 
ment advised. Modest costs. Write for catalog. 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
1644 S. 11th Ave.; Maywood, II. 


Chicago Conference W.M:S. 


Tue fiftieth semi-annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod was 
held April 17 at Wicker Park Church, Chi- 
cago, C. L. Venable, D.D., pastor. The 
president, Mrs. D. E. Bosserman, presided. 

The annual report shows a membership 
of 1,020 and an income of $9,205.38. 

A few words of greeting were brought 
by Dr. Mary E. Markley, encouraging the 
raising of funds for the Triennial Objec- 
tive—preparing and sending twelve young 
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women to work in our foreign mission) 
fields after the war. Sister Geraldine Lewis; 
called attention to Social Mission work, 
stressing especially the work that the) 
agencies are doing with the youth of today. 
A recommendation was acted upon sug-) 
gesting that the fall convention of the} 
Illinois Synodical Society at Carthage, IIL, 
be “streamlined” and limited to 50 dele- 
gates, as per regulation of the ODT. | 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of th 
conference WMS will be celebrated wit 
a luncheon May 19 at the Edgewater Beac 
Hotel, Chicago. Miss Nona M. Diehl off 
Philadelphia will.be the guest speaker. 
Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. D. E. Bosserman; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. R. Burdsall; recording} 
secretary, Mrs. C. B. Hansen; treasurer,]|} 
Mrs. Emily Thompson; statistical secre-| 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Nielsen. 
Mrs. W. H. SCHWENK. 


OBITUARY 


John Irwin Meck, D.D. 


A great man in the life of the Lutheran 
Church in America has fallen. When the Lordi 
called John I. Meck, D.D., home through dea 
April 30, 1945, He took a pastor and leader not 
only from Atonement Church, Racine, Wis., but 
from the Synod of the Northwest, and from 
wider circles. Having served in Atonemen 


1 
most 1,200. He led the congregation in a neces 
sary enlargement of the church building i 
1929, has seen it almost completely paid fo 
through years of stark depression, and withi 
the past year saw it again remodeled and ren | 
ovated. He has held high the banner of Chris i 
tian service and has seen at least two of the 
members give their lives to the ministry of thet 
Church. 

Through these years he also served the churc 
at large. For six years he was president of the} 
Wisconsin Conference and member of the ex-| 
ecutive committee of the synod. For man ! 
years he served the Board of Education of the’ 
United Lutheran Church in America, and has 


to replace in any of these capacities. But by) 
death the Lord continually challenges those 
who remain to give of their utmost talents to 
the service of the Church so that the ranks 
may be filled. | 

John Irwin Meck was born August 7, 1888, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. Baptized by his uncle 
I. Chantry Hoffman, D.D., and confirmed by 
Charles L. Fry, D.D., he had the inspiration o: 
mission-minded pastors throughout his youth. 
Little wonder that he gave himself to the min 


ordination 
Palmyra and Hershey, 
Church in Philadelphia, and Holy Trinity, Ches 
ter, Pa., before coming to Racine in 1926. 


The Luthera | 


In 1916 he married Ruth Walbert, who has 
been a devoted wife and associate in all his 
ehurchwide“interests. She survives, with their 
one child, Elizabeth, who is following their 
footsteps as the wife of the Rev. Charles W. 
Kegley, Ph.D., of the Chicago Seminary faculty. 

Although Dr. Meck had been ailing for two 
years, recent treatments at Rochester, Minn., 
seemed to result in marked improvement in his 
health. He had resumed practically all of his 
pastoral duties. Death came almost instan- 
taneously just two days before a scheduled 
final meeting with the class he was to confirm 
the following Sunday. 

The funeral took place May 3 at Atonement 
Church. His fellow Racine pastor, the Rev. 
Kenneth Hurst, conducted the service. Pres- 
ident R. H. Gerberding of the Northwest Synod 
preached the sermon. Tributes were paid by 
Pastors Hurst, Niebling and Berg. The Atone- 
ment choir sang the liturgy. G 


Dr. John F. Fedders writes: 


A great Wisconsin pine has fallen. Death has 
taken an outstanding pastor and church leader. 
Dr. John I. Meck was very favorably known 
citywide, synodwide, and in the councils of the 
United Lutheran Church. The large and im- 
| portant parish, the Church of the Atonement, 
Racine, Wis., will miss their able leader. His 
warm, friendly spirit, solid evangelical preach- 
ing, wise counseling, and constructive leader- 
ship made him known and loved far beyond the 
bounds of his parish. Conference, synod, and 
the United Lutheran Church will miss his guid- 
ing hand and heart in matters of stewardship, 
college and seminary education and youth 
leadership. 

This simple little personal tribute will find a 
responsive echo in the hearts of hundreds of 
pastors in the Synod of the Northwest and be- 
yond, for Dr. Meck had the character of a 
great minister of God. He lived and “preached 
_ the Christ of good will, set for the defence of 
the Gospel.’’ Philippians 1:15, 17. 


‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


A finishing touch for 


The PASTOR'S STUDY 
The LUTHER LEAGUE ROOM 


a SYNODS 


The eighty-third convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Milverton, Ont., the Rev. 
E. J. Treusch pastor, June 5-8. 

C. H. Little, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held at Trinity 
Church, Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pas- 
tor, May 23 and 24. The convention will open 
at 9.00 A. M. with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion. Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
the State of Maryland will be held in the 


AX DehAeger * 
| Acoustical Company 


CONSULTING. ENGINEERS ON 


Church Acoustics 


868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 5 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN ) 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


The WALL OVER YOUR DESK 
Luther Emblem Plaque 


Attractively fashioned of plastic wood finished 
to simulate a walnut wood carving. Size, 634 


inches diameter. 


Yours for $1.50. We pay postage. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 


HOUSE 
7, PA. 


Columbia 3 
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Beautiful Worship Program Folders 


for Seasonal and General Use. 
For the enrichment of your 
Church Service 


Request for Free Samples honored. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau St. New York 7, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Used Chancel Furniture, Altar, Pulpit, Lec- 
tern. Oak Grove Evan. Lutheran Church, Paul 
M. Counts, Pastor, R.F.D. 1, Bluff City, Tenn. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


Atht Time 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$750 to $500 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 
Hotel 4 ert ony 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Manager 


Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 28-30. The opening business 
session will be held at 8.00 P. M., May 28. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will meet in annual convention May 28-30, at 
St. John’s. Church, 81 Christopher St., New’ 
York City, the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer pastor. 

The convention will open with the Com- 
munion Service Monday, May 28, at 8.00 P. M. 
Business sessions May 29, at 9.00 A. M., and) 
2.00 and 7.30 P. M., and Wednesday at 9.00) 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. There will be no Ordina- 
tion Service; but candidates desiring to be or- 
dained, or ministers desiring to join the synod, 
should write the chairman of the Examining 
Committee, Walter M. Ruccius, D.D., 95 Mead 
St., Hempstead, L. I., for information. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of th 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio,*the Rev. John W. Rilling 
pastor, May 21-24. : 

The convention will open with the Service 
of Holy Communion, Monday, May 21, at 2.00 
P. M. George W. Miley, D.D., president of 
synod, will deliver the opening sermon. 

Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting it 
First Church, Springfield, Ohio, Monday, May 
21, at 10.30 A. M. All applicants for examina} 
tion for ordination and any others desiring tc 
appear before the committee are hereby re 
quested to be present at that time. | 

D. Bruce Young, Chn. 


Church, 1 Trinity Place, Pa., th 
Rev. Peter Brath pastor, beginning May 20 
The Confessional and Communion Service wil 
be held at 8.00 P. M., Sunday, May 20. 

Three important anniversaries will be fea 


and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the reunited synod. Paul N. Schnur, Sec. 


The seventieth convention of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held at Wellsburg, Iowa, Ma 
22-24. The convention will convene for a Com- 
munion Service at St. Paul’s Church, the Rev}}} 
A. W. Malin pastor, at 7.30 P. M., May 22)}) 
President R. R. Belter, D.D., will preach thel| 
sermon. William W. Roth, Sec. | 

! 
| 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Florida will be held in Grace Church, Lake-}} 
land, Fla.. W. E. Wheeler, D.D., pastor, June 
4-6. The convention will join with the meeting 
of synod for the Service of Holy Communior} 
on the evening of June 4. 

Mrs. E. D. Kreucher, Sec. 


| 
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The Lutherar 


WHAT 
ABOUT 
HIS 
TOMORROW? 


Evarty lessons in regular 
savings and the value of 
money will help provide 
your children with a sound 
background for future 
achievement. 


It is unfortunately true that ill health makes it impossible 
for thousands of men and women each year to qualify for 
life insurance protection. Insurability is a most valuable 
‘ asset, but one which can be lost by waiting too long. The 
purchase of policies in youthful years averts this danger. 


With our low-cost Juvenile Policy you can start your 
children upon a program of thrift and financial security 
—and provide funds for College training or other worth- 
while purposes you may desire. 


ee < Ask your Lutheran Mutual agent for informa- 


tion about a Juvenile Policy Plan suited to 
your particular requirements. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office WAVERLY, IOWA Founded 1879 


Send FREE copy of your. NEW Folder 
“Lutheran Children and Their Future” 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


Name 
TO LUTHERAN MOTHERS Adaress .... 
Covers the first year of your Baby's Uy arerccearactansrassusassesansncrscs <pephcasparsetprascasasarsncases 


life, with specific suggestions for feed- 
ing, clothing, training and general care. 


ASK YOUR LUTHERAN MUTUAL AGENT FOR A COPY 
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Tribute « x x 


to those in service 


WALNUT 
ROLL OF HONOR BOARDS 


Send for special descriptive circular 


Devotion « x x 


to God and country 
CHRISTIAN AND UNITED STATES FLAGS 


Complete sets include: 


Banner with Sewed Stripes, Embroidered Stars or 
Appliqued Cross © Yellow Bullion Fringe ® Tapered 
Staff @ Plastic Gilded Eagle or Cross ® Yellow Cord 
and Tassels © Wood or Plastic Siand. 


Heavy Grosgrain Rayon Sets 


Size Staff Pair Each 
3x5 8’ $72.00 $36.00 
4x 6 9’ 88.00 44.00 

Popular Priced Sets 

Size Staff Pair Each 
3D 8’ $45.00 $22.50 
4x6 9’ 60.00 30.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
| 


